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The Educational Priorites Panel (EPP) examined the allocation 
of tax levy funds to New York City academic and vocational high 
schools. The major portion of this money is currently distributed 
according to a unit allocation formula. 

The Panel believes that the school principal. is the person roost 
able to allocate resources so as to serve the individual pupil popu- 
lation of a specific school, making optimum use of personnel. This 
report makes recommendations vihich would increase a principal's 
flexibility in managing a school, while insuring maximum accounta- 
bility for all decisions. These recommendations concern staffing 
at the high school level as well as management practices at central 
divisions of the Board of Education which affect the high schools. 

The Panel has also examined the unit allocation formula itself. 
EPP analyzed the distribution of funds and found that the existing 
formula results in an inequitable distribution of funds. The formula 
relies heavily on the curriculum index, or the average nimiber of 
instructional periods provided to students daily. Those schools 
which have offered more courses to their students in prior years will 
be given the resources to continue to do so while those schools which 
offered fewer courses will be maintained at the same level of funding, 
unless the school is able to increase services without additional 
resources. Linked to the question of equity is that of flexibility. 
The formfula rewards certain educational decisions and punishes those 
schools which offer different types of services, whether or not they 
ar^ educationally sound. Guidance, educational assistants in the 
classrooms, small class size, and resource materials are examrples of ^ 
services which would be too "expensive" for a high school and, if 
offered, could possibly result in reduced funding in the succeeding 
year. 

The Panel makes several additional recommendations regarding the 
structure of the formula: 

1. OTPS and school aide hours should be included within 
the unit allocation. 

2. Units should be distributed on a per capita basis. 

a) The adjusted audited register should continue to 
be the basis for the allocation. 

b) Funds should be allocated for long-term absentees 
at a lower rate to provide an incentive to serve 
these students and bring them back into the schools. 



c) Recognising the budget cuts that all of the high 
schcx>ls have sustained in the past four years, 
sufficient funds should be reallocated to upgrade 
those schools which have been hurt by the present 
formula and insure that no school will lose funds 
due to the per capita allocation. 

The Educational Priorities Panel would like to thank 
Dr. Nathan Quinones, Executive Director of the Division of High Schools, 
Arthur Auerbach, Stan Klein, personnel at 'the Division of High Schools, 
and the high schcx>l principals who co-operated with us. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Educational Priorities Panel, having studied many of the centrally- 
administered programs at the New York City Board of Education in the past, 
undertook an assessment of the Division of High Schools, an instructional 
area that is centrally controlled. The high schools r in contrast to commu- 
nity school districts ^ receive tax-levy funds for Personal Service (Ps) 
according to a unit allocation formula. A unit is equal to the average 
teacher's salary. While the formula itself has been explained 
by the Board of Education (in the annual Comparative Analysis of the Organi-- 
zation of the High schools, the Fall Term) , several basic questions needed to 
be explored: 

1. What are the underlying fiscal and educational 
assumptions of the iinit allocation formula? 

2. How is the unit allocation integrated with 
other funds and personnel assignments at 
the school level? 

3. How does the structure of the formula affect 
organization and management at the school level? 

4. Is the quality and amount of educational 
services delivered to students affected by 
management practices at the Board of Education 
or at the individual school? Which practices 
should be promoted, and which should be revised? 

The Panel initiated a studv to cm^war t-'tcne auestionc based on t>,c 
following premises. First, underpinning this study is the contention that 
the principal should be given more flexibility in administering a school. 
Recent studies have emphasized the role of the principal (see Chapter VI) 
in establishing an effective school. We were impressed with the dedication 
;^ and energy of the majority of high school principals whom we interviewed. 

Considering the diversity of the high school population and the variety of 
their special needs, creativity and innovation should be encouraged. The 
individual principal is best prepared to address the problems of the specific 
school and the Central Board. should not place constraints on his or her 
ability to do so. 

The second premise is that flexibility must be accompanied by accoiinta- 
bility. The Board of Education should not impinge on the principal's ability 
to run an effective school, either as a -result of policy decisions or mis- 
management. However, the principal must be accountable for the decisions 
that he or she makes, and regiilarly examine the organization of the school 
to identify areas for improvement. 

The study had two major components. The first was a statistical analysis 
of the actual distribution and utilization of funds for the fall terms 1975 
through 1978.3- ^he second part of the research design focused on interviews 
with personnel of the Board of Education. Interviews were conducted with a 
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sample consisting of eighteen high school principals,"^ the five borough 
superintendents or a designated representative, and numerous people at the 
Central Board, (Including the Division of High Schools, the Office of School 
Safety, Division of Business and Administration, Division of Personnel, and 
the Office of Education Statistics)- 

The sample schools cover the entire spectrum of academic/coiriprehensive 
high schools and vocational/technical high schools (see Appendix I, Schcx>l 
Profiles) • 

The study does not attempt to evaluate educational programs at the 
New York City high schools. Bather, we have identified current budgetary 
and management practices which interfere with the delivery of quality 
education within the individual school. At the same time, we are making 
a series of recommendations which would effectively increase the worth 
of the monies available to the high schools, by raising the productivity 
and flexibility associated "with the unit allocation. 

Following a discussion of the current means of allocating funds to 
the high schools, the report will discuss six areas demanding reform or 
improvements ; 

4 

— Differentiated staffing in the high schools; 

" Management practices at Central Divisions of the 
Board of Education; 

— Contract provisions; 

— Disincentives within the fontvula to improve attendance; 
" Flexibility in the expenditure of funds; 

— The equitable distribution of funds; 

^'inally, there will be a discussion of a proposed per capita allocation 
formula. 
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NOTES 

^ All Data was taken from the following Board of Education documents: 

a) Comparative Analysis of the Organization of the Hi_gh Schools^ 
Fall Term 1975/1976/1977. 

b) High School Organization Reports Parts l-lXr Fall 1978, Division 
of High Schools . * 

c) Preliminary Allotment of Budget Capabiltiy-Fall Term 1977/1978 
Tax Levy Only, Division of High Schools 'Memo. 

d) Change in 1977/1378 Fall Term staff Unit Allotments Division of 
High Schools Memo. 

e) Register and Attendance-Fall Term 1377/1978, Division of High 
Schools Memo. 

f) School Profiles, 1976-77 , Office of Educational Statistics. 

g) Attendance data from the Office of Educational Statistics, Computer 
Printouts. 



Alternative high schools were not included in the study. These schools 
currently receive funds according to a separate allocation formula, while 
these schools are not directly compeorable with the other high schools, they 
merit individual study at a future time* 
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SUMMARY 

CHAPTER I: TAX LEVY FUttDIHG FOR THE MEW YORK Cl'nr HIGH SCHOOLS 

The present allocation system, begun in the fall term, 1973, distributes 
tax levy funds for Personal Services in units, equal to the average teacher's 
salary. The units are allotted each semester to the City's ninety-nine academic/ 
comprehensive and vocational/technical schools by a standard allocation formula, 
The formula has three coipponents (pp, 1-7): 

basic support units - based on student register 

instruction and supervision - based on student register, the 
weighted daily pupil load or curriculum index, the average class 
size, and the maximum instructional load provided by the UFT 
contract. 

pupils with special educational needs (PSEN) - based on the percent 
of the student register scoring two or more years below grade level 
on a standardized reading test. 

In addition, discrete units are distributed at the discretion of the 
Executive Director and borough superintendwts. Finally, a budget adjustment 
is made for basic support and instruction and supervision. This be low- the^ line 
cut reduces the allocations to a level within the Division of High Schools' 
budget appropriation. 

In addition, the school is given tax levy funds from three other major 
sources (pp. 7-10) . (Custodial personnel are ,not included in this study) , Other 
than Personal Services (OTPS) allotments are distributed annually in dollar amounts 
School aides are allocated at the same time as the unit allotment, however, the 
number of aide hours is derived froiji a separate formula. Finally, school guards 
are assigned from the Office of School Safety, which has developed its own formula- 



CHAPTER II: DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING IH THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

The unit allocation was an attempt to increase the options available to a 
principal in organizing a high school. The earlier practice of assigning positions 
to each school assumed that all high schools would function best according 'to one 
model, designed at the Central Board of Education. The unit allocation formula 
recognized the diverse needs of the City's high schools and permits the person 
who is most knowledgeable about each specific situation, the principal, to organize 
the personnel. 

Differentiated staff, or the use of a variety of personnel titles, with dif- 
ferent levels of skill and experience, is a means of taking full advantage of the 
unit allocation formula. In addition to assistant principals, teachers, and 
secretaries, aides and paraprofessionals with varying levels of training are 
available to the high schools. Also, certain civil service titles (p. 2) may be 
employed at the high schools if the principal feels this is appropriate- More 
effective management, as well as dollar savings, will result from imaginative use 
of differentiated staffing, as determined by the principal. In reviewing existing 
deployment practices at the high schools, we identified savings in the use of 
teacher time, guidance personnel, and secretaries. 
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Use of Teacher Time (pp* 12-17) 

There are non-classroom duties in the schools which historically have 
been performed by teachers* The UFT contract provides two methods for as- 
signing teachers to administrative, supervisory, or guidance duties* In 
addition to five instructional periods, a sixth administrative period may 
be assigned to all teachers without a home room, or official class, assignment, 
and to thirty five percent of the home room teachers. If additional teacher 
time is required in the schools, teachers will perform these administrative 
duties in lieu of teaching* 

While some non-instructional duties demand ^ teacher's training and 
expertise, many of these duties could be performed by non-pedagogues. This 
would produce a dollar savings* In addition, certain duties, now handled 
during one or two periods in the middle of a teacher's busy day, could benefit 
by the full attention of a para, aide, or clerical personnel* 

During this period of fiscal constraint in Kew York City, increased 
services can only be provided by using differentiated staffing and allowing 
teachers to return to the classroom* However, instructional time has not 
increased from the fall term 1975 to the fall term 1977 but decreased* A 
report by the New York City Comptroller identified tasks which could be 
successfully carried out by non-teachers* The savings, assiaming an increase 
in permissible administrative time, would be 510*71 units City-wide, or 
$9,678,465. These units could be allocated for additional staff within the 
high schools (pp. 18-29) . 

Guidance (pp. 29-35) 

Many teachers perform guidance -related duties or grade advising during 
administrative or in-lieu periods. According to the State Education Department 
all persons involved in full or part-time (even five periods per week) guidance 
work, must possess New York State certification* In June, 1977, eighty four 
percent of the guidance staff in the high schools did not have this certification. 

Many high school principals are reluctant to replace those teachers^ who 
are acting as grade advisors by counselors. The major objection relates to cost. 
However, although guidance counselors receive a higher salary than teachers, 
they work a longer day. Even if pairaprofessionals were hired to assist the 
counselors with clerical work, as much as $3,408,973 would be saved by using 
only full-time guidance counselors in place of teachers (based on fall 1977 
data), assuming that guidance counselors provide services to students for a 
nine period day* 

Secretaries (pp* 35-37) 

Another way of increasing a principal's options and flexibility in staffing 
is to increase the number of available job titles. School secretaries must 
have at least two years of college, two years experience and excellent typing 
and stenography skills. However, in our discussions with principals, it appears 
that only three or four secretaries take dictation as part of their regular 
duties while schools have as many as 15 secretaries. With this in mind, it would 
appear to be cost-effective to have a second secretarial title requiring less skills 




and experience. If each school replaced all but four of their secretaries 
with this second title, as much as $2,267,297 would be available for real-^ 
location (using fall, 1977 data and salaries of $12,096 and $8,0O0). 

Recommenda t ion s 

1) All principals should: 

a* Examine administrative assignments to ensure that all available 
administrative periods have been utilized before "in-lieu*' 
assignments are made. 

Examine administrative assignments to determine where non-teachers 
could be used effectively. 

c. Organize guidance services to maximize the use of full-^time 
counselors and clerical staff, where appropriate. 

2) A second level of secretary should be created for those positions 
which don't demand stenographic skills. i ' 

CHAPTER III - MANAGEMENT PRACTICES AT CENTRAL DIVISIOMS OF THE BOAED OF EDUCATION 

Many of the problems faced by high school principals are the result of 
actions taken by the Division of High Schools and other units of the Board of 
Education* 

Bureau Qf Supplies (pp. 39-42) 

In the course of interviewing eighteen principals, there was unanimous 
agreement that there are insufficient OTPS funds. However, this problem is 
compou.'^.ded by problems at the Bureau of Supplies. Mismanagement at the Bureau 
of Supplies, examined by EPP in its "Management Study of Bidding and Purchasing" 
(May 31, 1978) costs the City $15 million annually (out of $150 million in 
purchases) . This means that each high school loses the value of ten percent 
of its OTPS allocation due to errors at BOS. 

In light of this, many principals feel that they could purchase quality 
merchandise themselves at a significant savings in time and money. 

BOS is undergoing a major re--organization. In addition to new internal 
management and information practices, a training program has been organized 
for assistant stockmen at the high schools. These are , encouraging steps 
which will be monitored. 

Division of High Schools OTPS Office (pp. 42-44) 



Additional difficulties occur with the OTPS funds for the high schools 
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because of the nature of the central OTPS office* This office serves to 
hand out the OTPS allocations and to place the orders from the high schools 
with either the Bureau of Supplies or the vendors* Currently, it does not 
appear to do either task with great efficiency* 

Basically, once a school's allotment is computed by the formula, the 
allocating of OTPS funds is straightforward^ and should be accomplished with 
little difficulty* Howeverr there are repeated delays which postpone the 
actual allocation to the schools* While the allocations for Personal Services 
for the spring semester were handed out before Christmas r 1978 r the annual 
OTPS funds for the school year starting in September had not been given out 
as of January 4r 1979* We understand that plans do exist to distribute the 
annual OTPS allocation at the same time as the fall unit allocation* 

The OTPS office also places orders for supplies for the high schools ^ 
sometimes providing an additional opportunity for errors in the ordering* It 
has also been noted that for the 1978-79 school year^ 43*65% of the OTPS 
funds were administered centrally* More items could be included in the general 
allocation to the schools ^ such as postage and student activities r once again 
increasing the principals' flexibility in spending* 

We have learned that this office has recently undergone some changes. 

Register Estimates for the Unit Allocation (pp* 46-51) 

The unit allocation for the fall semester is based on the estimated 
register computed in May or June of the previous school year* it is important 
for the schools to be as accurate as possible in their estimate to ensure that 
accurate allocations can be made* Penalties are handed out for overestimating 
the register by more than two percent r and by underestimating by more than 
this amount r the school generally loses units that might otherwise have been 
a part of the amount allocated* (If there is a siibstantial underestimate^ the 
school may be awarded a unit in the fall, at the price of major rescheduling 
and disruption for staff and students) * 

Several problems are generated by this process* Certain schools may tend 
to overestimate continuallyr knowing that they will be able to plead hardship 
and avoid the set penalties* Other schools are entitled to additional units 
in the fall either because they were too conservative r unexpected zoning de- 
cisions affected enrollment r the number of incoming students did not follovf 
recent trends* or they were given inaccurate information by the feeder schools or 
the Office of Soning and Integration* Howeverr there are rescheduling problems 
and the possibility that the position will not be filled once the semester has 
begun. Finally^ the Division may alter a principal's estimate^ based on their 
own expectations. However^ if they are wrongr the school may suffer from an 
error by staff at the Division of High Schools* 

High School Application Process {pp* 52-55) 

There are several types of high schools and specific programs that require 
an entrance examination* A standardized test (possibly including an additional 
aptitude section required by schools such as Aviation) would mean that a student 
would only take one test and only one test would be graded* This could not 
apoly to shoe schools which rely on auditions or screenings. The student 
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applying to several schools would only have to be notified once. This 
would eliminate the possibility of repeated rejections, providing a more 
positive support of the student's initiation into high school. 

This could also eliminate the problem of multiple acceptances. A 
student would not need to accept at a '*safe school", confusing high 
school registers. 

Allocation of Discrete Units to High Schools (pp, 56^-60) 

Additional discrete units, distributed by the Executive Director, 
Division of High Schools and borough superintendents for special needs, 
can provide the capacity for innovative programs or for solving specific 
problems. There is evidence of a review process by the Office of the 
Executive Director, evaluating requests for new units and monitoring the 
use of prior funding. However, the borough superintendents had no formal 
mechanisms for monitoring these funds or reviewing requests. 

Office of High School Projects, Division of High Schools (pp. 61-63) 

In this time of fiscal crisis, many of the schools are looking to 
other sources for funding. Although these funds are not a part of the 
unit allocation formula, they allow the principal additional flexibility 
in using the allocated units. Therefore, we would like to encourage the 
search for these funds, and point out the assistance available at the 
Central Division of High Schools in funding monies, especially noteworthy 
are the competitive grants which are not related to income level. 

Librarians (pp, 63^64) 

New York State has strict requirements regarding the number of librarians 
in a high school, based on the number of students. However, the question 
arises as to whether the State requirement is too rigid, and whether other 
considerations besides the register of the school should be used to indicate 
library staffing needs. 

We recommend that the State mandate be altered to better reflect the 
potential utilization of the library for each school. Rather than using 
the size of the student body, we suggest that the physical size of the 
library, its current use, or the number of courses in a school requiring 
library work be factors in requiring specific numbers of certified librarians, 
possibly assisted by paras. We certainly encourage the increased usage of 
the library and reference materials by all the high school students but 
feel that, with the current budget restrictions already limiting the resources 
available, the emphasis should be on teachers who can spend time in the 
classroom, and this requirement reduces the units available for classroom 
teachers for some schools. 
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Recommendations 

1) High Schools should take advantage of the Bureau of Supplies' 
training program for assistant stockmen. 

2) High schools should place orders for supplies directly with the 
Bureau of Supplies. A pilot program should be set up which would allow 
a principal expanded purchasing power. 

3) The OTPS Office at the Division of High Schools should be absorbed 
by the office which distributes the unit allocation. 

4) The OTPS allotment should be given out bi-annually, in order to 
adjust for possible surpluses. 

5) Feeder schools and the office of Zoning and Integration must provide 
accurate register information to the high schools. 

6) A school should be required to establish that an overestimate was 
due to circumstances beyond its control or to misinformation from the Board 
of Education, or else be forced to pay the full penalty* regardless of size. 

7) Principals should have the option of deciding whether they want to 
accept a unit after the start of the semester* or have it credited to the 
second semester. 

8) The principal, who will have to accommodate for any mistakes* should 
have the final say regarding the estimate* 

9) The high school application procedure should be standardized so that 
there is a single entrance examination and a single notification process. The 
model of the City University of New York's Office of Admissions should be 
examined . 

10) Discrete units* distributed at the discretion of the executive director 
and borough superintendents, should be contingent on a precise strategy, for 
accomplishing specified objectives and a formal evaluation procedure* 

11) The state mandates regarding school librarians should be re-examined* 

CHAPTER IV: CONTRACT PROVISIONS 

It is not the purpose of this study to examine the UFT contract and its 
provisions. However* we feel that because these contractual restrictions do 
affect the use of units in the allocation formula* a brief discussion is in 
order. Also, our interviews with the principals indicated that the contract 
provides restrictions on managing their schools* in addition to the imposed 
budget constraints. An increased flexibility in these areas would increase 
a principal's capacity to address the needs of the student body* 

Class Size (pp. 67-70) 

An arbitrary limit is set on class size by the contract. However* for 
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the fall term* 1977# thirty one percent of the classes exceeded thic ceiling 
due to various authorised exemptions. Class size should be determined by the 
principal and the pedagogic staff based on the specific student body* staff, 
and course offerings. 

Preparation Periods (pp. 70-71) 

In light of the many restrictions on the use of preparation periods, 
these often become free periods for teachers. If one preparation period 
each week could be made available for assignments aimed at improving intra- 
and inter-school communication* staff development, or experimentation, 
productivity could be increased at no cost and with little effort. 

Thirty five percent Rule and Additional Work Days^ (pp. 71-72) 

If all teachers could be assigned administrative assignments, abolishing 
the thirty five percent rule, there would be an estimated savings of $15 
million- 
Home room may offer an opportunity to establish personal contact with a 
student and demonstrate that someone is aware and concerned about the student's 
attendance- This is discouraged by the fact that home room teachers no longer 
send post cards to the families of absentees- Certain principals referred to 
the difficulty of preparing - for the opening of the school year with little 
assistance and much last minute information- As much as $41 million would be 
gained in productivity if teachers were available for three days prior to the 
opening of school, one day at the close, and available to students after school 
for only five hours per week. 

Seniority and Rotation of Assignments (pp, 72-73) 

Seniority should be a consideration, but not a determinant of teacher 
assignment. The senior teacher is not predictably the most effective member 
of the staff. Therefore, the use of seniority as a basis for assignment has 
a somewhat random effect on the quality of education- Course offerings are 
also affpcted, as programs must be dropped because the teacher is excessed 
according to seniority. Course offerings are also affected by the requirement 
to rotate assignments to official classes, special and honor classes # and 
auxiliary buildings. Teachers with specific experiences who start programs 
have to be rotated out of those assignments after a fixed period of time, 
often leading to the dismantling of the program. 

Recommendatio n 

The UFT contract should be given careful scrutiny before the next round 
of contract negotiations. Suggested areas for revision include: 

a) maximum class size? 

b) use of preparation periods? 

c) thirty five percent rule; 

d) rotation of duties; 

e) responsibilities of home room teachers. 
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CHAPTER V: DISIHCENTIVES WITHIN THE FORMULA" TO IMPRCATE ATTENDAMCE 

Currently^ attendance is given consideration in the unit allocation 
formula with the exclusion of long-term absentees. Long-term absentees 
(LTA's) are those students who have not attended school any day during 
the first two months of any given semester. "Adjusted register" refers 
to the fact that these students are not included in the register for 
allocation purposes. 

There are two ways in which the formula provides disincentives to 
increasing attendance (pp. 79-81). 

1. There are truant students included on the adjusted audited 
register and fiinds are allotted for their education and they are not pro- 
vided with classroom services. In Fallr 1978^ 923 students who were not 
LTA's were not enrolled in siibject classes. 

In addition f for those students not included on the register for 
allocation purposes^ there is no fiscal incentive to bring an LTA back 
into the school system. Since no funds are provided for LTA's^ if an 
LTA student does return and services are providedr either guidance or 
instruction^ this is not reflected in the allocation fromula until the 
following semester. These services must be taken from the limited units 
provided for those students on the register* One cannot expect the schools 
to do anything for their LTA's unless they're given specific funding. 

2. Most students with attendance problems are not LTA's^ but rather 
students vho either attend several times a week^ but not regularly^ or do 
not attend all of their classes daily. Of forty stiadents registered for a 
class, thirty may attend daily, however, there is a different mix of students 
each day. 

Class-size grievances are settled on the basis of "live bodies*" A 
high truancy rate may offer a principal an answer to the combined pressures 
of a restricted budget and a rigoroiis teacher contract. There is no fiscal 
incentive to increase class attendance to the point at which more classes 
would be requiredr without a similar increase in funds. There are students 
with so-called "paper schedules who are enrolled in grossly oversized 
classes with the assumption that they will not attend^ an assumption that 
may be self-fulfilling. Students who already have an attendance problem 
are likely to respond by continuing to absent themselves. 

Two proposals to provide incentives to increase attendance have been 
analyzed. 

1) The specialized high schools (stuyvesant, Music and Art^ Performing 
ArtSf Bronx Science^ Brooklyn Tech) proposed that attendance should be used 
as a basis for receiving additional units (pp. 35^91)* They proposed a 
change because the allotment formula does not take attendance into account ^ 
dollars per pupil attending is less in schools with high attendance. The 
gap is further widened. 
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by the PSEN and re iitibur sable programs, and the instructional needs for small 
classes and added guidance needs in the special schools should be taken into 
account, (see Appendix III, Keiitibur sable Positions.) 

A detailed analysis demonstrated that: 

1) The formula does consider attendance by discounting LTA'Sf 

2) An analysis of the per capita allocations for each school 
shows that the specialised schools receive more than the 
average per capita allocation > 

3) PSEK and Title I funds have been designated, by legislation, 
as supplemental funds for those students who need additional 
resources in order to achieve a minimum level of skills. 
These funds may not be used to supplant or replace tax levy 
funds . 

4) The Special High Schools feel that some consideration should 
be given to their needs for smaller classes and additional 
guidance services. All students have the same worth in human 
terms, and a small class which provides remediation to students 
with special needs is as important as a high level language 

or math class, which is "expensive" because only a handful of 
students qualify. Likewise, the need for special college 
counseling is balanced by the counseling needs of other students 
who may have specific social problems. 

2) The High School Principals Association also presented a proposal 
(pp. 91-99) which would award schools for increasing attendance and level 
sanctions against schools with declining attendance. The proposal was 
analyzed on the assumption that no new funds would be available for attendance 
purposes. 

3) The analysis established that the changes would be minimal, based on 
the necessary below- the- line cut to fund the additional units for attendance 
incentives f and that those schools which have a decreasing attendance lose 
twice; once for the below- the- line cuts and then again as a penalty. This 
This could be particularly hard on a school in a transitional neighborhood, 
declining attendance is not primarily school related. 
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Recommendations 

1) The allocation formula , whatever its form^ should be considered 

to be child-specific funds. While different services may be provided to — 
different students, a student must receive services in return for the 
funding that he/she attracts to the schools- If a full instructional 
load is inappropriate for a student^ alternative supportive services 
should be offered. Under ho circumstances should one student's program 
depend on the absence of another. The evaluation and monitoring of such 
a targeting of funds should be a part of the task performed by the borough 
superintendents in supervising all principals. 

2) A certain number of Executive Director's discretionary units 
should be reserved for attendance purposes. A number of these would be 
assigned^ on a per capita basis, to the schools for their LTA's. The 
amount would be less than that for students on the allocation registerr 
so that there would be an incentive to succeed in bringing long-term 
truants back to the schools, at which time the schools would be awarded 
a higher allocation. 

3) Attendance should always be a priorityr especially if any new 
funding is made available to the Division of High Schools^ from management 
changes, declining enrollment^ or reallocations. 

CHAPTER VI: FLEXIBILITY IM THE EXPEMDITURB OF FUNDS 

Although the unit allocation formula^ rather than allotment by positions, 
provides a principal with additional personnel options, the principal should 
be given more flexibility in running the schools. This is based on the pre- 
mise that the principal is best acquainted with the specific staff and 
student body and plays a crucial role as educational leader of the school. 

Chapter I describes the several layers of funding vhich enter an 
individual high schools. The unit allocationr OTPS moneyr school aide hours r 
and school guards are all allotted by different methods r accompanied by 
varying restrictions. The resulting web limits the principal's options in 
three ways. 

1) The categorical nature of the funding (pp. 104-5) ; 

2) Disincentives to cost-effectiveness and (pp. 105-6) ? 

3) Components of the formula (pp» 106-110). 
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Categorical funding, useful for accountability purposes, are 
counterproductive if the money can only be used for services that 
are not required* For example, units can be converted to school 
aid hours, but^ hours cannot be converted into units if the principal 
deems this necessary* 

If savings cannot be converted to other uses, there is no reason 
to accrue savings. For example, if the number of serious incidents 
are reduced in a school by effective use of aides and teachers # the 
school receives less school guards. If the school is not able to re- 
allocate the savings, there is no fiscal incentive to irotprove. School 
guards present a specific problem because they are assigned and evalu- 
ated by the Office of School Safety, fragmenting authority at the 
school level. 

The third restriction on flexibility is a result of the structure 
of the unit allocation formula, specifically the dependence on the 
curriculum index to determine instructional units. For example, a 
principal may find that, fortunately, after organizing the school's 
personnel, there is one unit still available. If this unit is used to 
hire an additional teacher who will teach five classes of maximum size 
daily, the school's curriculum index would be increased enough to yield 
an additional 1.13 units the next year. However, the principal may 
feel that the student body would receive more benefit if class size 
were reduced. Using the additional unit for a teacher who would teach 
five classes of twenty-five students each, allowing all other classes 
in that department to be reduced in size comparably, would have no fiscal 
reward , 

Additional guidance, security, educational assistants in the classroom, 
or additional classroom supplies would also be "expensive" uses for the 
unit, yielding no future financial return. Obviously, the formula supplies 
motivation for making certain educational decisions. Due to budget limi- 
tations, the high schools cannot offer both small classes and a wide range 
of course offerings in a long school day. However, the choice should be 
based on the appropriate educational program for a specific child. 

Recommendations 

1) School aide hours and OTPS funds should be incorporated within 
the unit allocation formula. 

2) The current administration of school guards by the Office of 
School Safety should be examined. School guards should be incorporated 
within the unit allocation formula also after provision is made for the 
borough-wide mobile forces. 

3) Borough superintendents should monitor the use of units in schools 
to encourage improved education. 
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CHAPTER VII : EgUlTY IN THE ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

The final question to be addressed by this study concerns the 
equitable distribution of funds* One of the basic advantages of any 
allocation formula is its objectivity* A fonnula is supposedly blind 
to any special interests, distributing funds i^ithout acknowledging any 
outside pressures* Every student should be able to expect that the 
New York City Board of Education has given each child's education an 
equal priority* If instruction is to be individualised to meet the 
needs of each child, programs will be as varied as the student popula- 
tion- However, no child should be penalized because he or she attends 
a school that receives less funding than another* 

The weight of the curriculum index (pp* 113-117) in the formula 
affects the equitable distribution of funds* If a school wishes to 
increase its curriculum index, this must be done out of existing funds* 
The allocation for the next term will then increase, reflecting a higher 
index* While a school may request funding for this higher index, only 
small increments will be funded in advance, for "each principal's 
original estimate is reviewed, and, if necessary, adjusted according 
to experience*" 

Equity does not mean that exactly the same amount of money must be 
psent on every child* Just as additional PSEN units are allocated for 
students with special needs, other schools demand additional units in 
order to provide the special programs that they promise* Vocational 
schools have unique funding requirements in order to meet their mandates* 
The special high schools also have a commitment to the gifted and tal- 
ented students that must be met. However, this should be the primary 
role fo the discrete units, to fund a school's special programs. 

The present structure of the formula, based on the curriculum index, 
means that those schools which have offered more courses -to the students 
in the past will be given the resources to continue to do so* Likewise, 
those schools which offer fewer courses will be maintained at the same 
level of funding, unless the school can manage to increase the daily - 
pupil load without additional resources. For Fall 1978, per capita 
allocations ranged from 1 unit for every 14-78 students to 1 unit for 
every 27*26 students (based on adjusted audited registers) (pp. 117-126)* 

If the argument is presented that different course loads are appro- 
priate for different students, it would appear that the same would hold 
true for the number of basic support units required by different student 
bodies* While one group of students may not be capabl<^ of successfully 
completing 7 academic subjects, it may be that they require additional 
guidance, individual tutorials, or the services of a family para* However, 
while the school receives fewer instructional units based on the specific 
educational program of the school, basic support units are only aff acted 
by the size of the register* Basic support units do not vary according 
to the specific educational program in order to provide the kind of additional 
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support services noted above. The choice is, either both components of 
the formula (basic support and instructional supervision) should consider 
the relative needs of each student body; or the formula should allocate 
funds on a strict per capita basis# relying upon discrete units to fund 
special programs. The final chapter presents our recommendations, 

RECOMMENDATION 

CHAPTER VII: PROPOSED PER CAPITA ALLOCATION 

The Educational Priorities Panel recommends that the unit allocation 
formula be revised to provide an equitable distribution of tax levy funds 
to the high schools. In accomplishing this revision in the formula, no 
single high school should be hurt, since every school has sustained repeated 
budget cuts for the past four years. This recommendation can only be imple- 
mented with the necessary additional funds, or phased in gradually. 

In this and previous studies, the Educational Priorities Panel has 
identified areas of waste and mismanagement at the Board of Education, The 
Panel has been instrumental, through its recommendations and testimony* 
in achieving the reallocation of $83 million into instructional areas over 
the last 3 years, The Community School Districts and the Department of 
Special Education and Pupil Personnel Services have enjoyed the benefits 
of all of this money (for transitional classes, reduced class size in the 
first grade, etc*). In fact* the only instructional program that has not 
yet received a major reallocation of funds is the high schools. The Panel 
has identified the high schools as a priority for any funds which become 
available through management savings. From this perspective* we feel that 
it is consistent with our position to request additional funds in order to 
provide equity and improved education for all New York City high school 
students. 

We recommend a per capita allocation, incorporating school aide hours 
and OTPS funds as suggested in Chapter VI, A per capita allocation would 
both provide a more equitable allocation and allow the principal complete 
flexibility in designing an educational program* Units would not be ear- 
marked for any specific positions, but would be targeted to ensure that 
services were provided to every student on the register # as noted in the 
recommendations on attendance. Equity does not mean that each student would 
benefit from, or should receive, identical services, A per capita allocation 
would be equitable with the flexibility to provide appropriate services 
(pp* 129-243), overcoming the problems caused by the present dependence on 
the curriculijm index , 

Because of the range, at present* in both the curriculum index and per 
capita distribution of funds for the different schools* any revision in the 
formula would, necessarily, help some schools and hurt others. Repeated cuts 
in the budget of the Division of High Schools* appearing as a budget adjustment 
or below^the-line cut for each school, mean that all of the high schools 
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continue to operate under severe fiscal constraints- None of these 
schools can afford substantial reductions in funding. Our recommendation 
is to upgrade those schools which have been penalized under the current 
formula. In order to ensure that no school suffers, an additional 508.56 
units or $9,636,720 is required to institute a per capita allocation. These 
funds would insure that no school's allocation would drop from its current 
level as a result of a per capita shift. 

It should also be noted that an inequity exists state-wide regarding 
vocational schools, which might be exacerbated by a shift to a per capita 
allocation- If BOCES funds* currently reserved for non New York City school 
districts* were made available to New York City as well, the special needs 
of vocational education could be funded* lending impetus to the recommended 
shift to a per capita allocation. 

Our recommendation is premised on the right of every student to a 
minimijm level of educational services- 
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CHAPTER I 



TAX LEVY FUMDIMG FOR THE HEW YORK CITY 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

A high school currently receives tax levy funds in a complex manner 
Funding comes from several sources? as either units? hours of staff time 
staff positions, or dollars. There are also various restrictions on the 
use of funds, and whether they can be converted to other purposes. The 
greatest portion of this funding is distributed according to the unit 
allocation formula. In addition? the school is given funds from three 
other major sources. (Custodial personnel are not included in this 
study, nor are reimbursable positions.) Other Than Personal Services 
(dtps) allotments are distributed annually in dollar amounts. School 
aides are allocated at the same time as the unit allotment? however f 
the number of aide hours is derived from a separate formula. Finally, 
school guards are assigned from the Office of School Safety? which has 
developed its own formula. It is necessary to understand this complex 
web and the underlying assunptions in order to evaluate the administra- 
tion of these funds, 

* 

I. THE UNIT ALLOCATION FORMULA 

The unit allocation formula allots tax- levy funds for personal 
Services (PS) by semester. A standard formula is used for all academic/ 
comprehensive and vocational/technical high^schools (alternative schools 
have a separate funding formula) . This formula was first instituted for 
the Fall term 1973? to replace an earlier allocation method which was 
based on positions, previously/ each school was allotted a certain 
number of assistant principals? guidance counselors/ teachers, secre" 
taries? etc. The only decision reserved for the principal was the 
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distribution of teachers among license areas- The unit formula allows 
the principal to determine the number of staff members in each staff 
category and to convert any amoxmt ot units for non-teaching positions. 

A unit for one semester is equal in value to one half the average 
teacher's salary th of $18,951 for the 197S-79 school year). The unit 
worth of all other staff positions is determined by the ratio of the 
average salary for that position to the average teachers salary < The 
following personnel may be funded from a school's unit allocation. The 
unit worth, or "cost/* of each position is listed below* The principal 
may organize the school at his or her discretion, with the single 
restriction being the total number of units available for each school. 
TABLE 1 — UNIT WORTH OF POSITIONS - FALL, 1978 

PEDAGOGIC POSITIONS 

Principal ... « 1.81 Industrial Arts Technician.... 0.53 

Assistant Principal , 1.34 Laboratory Specialist 0.79 

Guidance Counselor 1.14 Laboratory Technician 0.54 

Teacher ■ ^ 1*00 School Secretary 0.63 

Sub. School £^ecretary Interne. 0.38 

NON-PEDAGOGIC (CIVIL SERVICE) POSITIONS 

Admnistrative Assistant EDP 0.67 Machinist Helper i. 0.97 

Assistant Stockman 0.47 School Neighborhood Worker.... 0.48 

Audio-visual Technician 0.59 School Neigh. Worker sr 0.59 

Dental Hygienist 0.56 School Nfeigh. Worker(Principal) 0.68 

PARA-PROFESSIONAL 'HOURLY EMPLOYEES ^ 

Unit Per Hour 

School Aide 0.000526 Family Para 0.000603 

Educational Para 0.000600 Parent Program Ass't 0.000777 

Auxiliary Trainer 0.000764 Student Aide 0.000261 



PER-SESSION PERSONNEL 

Extracurricular (per hour) 0.0014 

Peak Load School Secretary (per day) 0.0033 
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The units are allocated according to a prescribed formula- Before 
the units are distributed among the schools, funds are reserved for 
specific centrally-administered services- These include; 

1 ) Sabbaticals 

2) Substitute service for absentees 

3) Vacation^ holiday^ and sick pay (Compensated 
sick leave hours for school aide^ and para^ 
professionals are deducted from a school's 
hourly budget- ) 

4) Discrete units allocated at the discretion 
of the executive director and borough super- 
intendents to meet schools* requests for 
optional or innovative programs (4-5% of the 
number of units allocated by formula) - This 
includes allocations for language handicap 
programs in accordance with the consent 
decree. 

5) Miscellaneous needs, including such city-wide 
services as admissions tests, or the special 
remediation funds which were distributed by 

the executive director as discrete units for ^ 
Fall. 1978- 

6) Reserve units for unanticipated register 
increases (30-35 units for the Fall semester) > 

The unit allocation formula is based on the pupil register? the percent 
of pupils reading two or more years below grade level, the weighted daily 
pupil load or curriculum index, and the average class size> 
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A, REGISTER 

The register is the adjusted audited register estimated for October 31 
for the Fall term allotment or March 31 for the Spring term. The estimate 
is made by the principal during the preceding term. 

•^Adjusted" refers to the removal of all Long Term Absentees from the 
register for allocation purposes. These are students that have been absent 
every day for the first two months of the term. 

The principal's estimate may be revised after negotiations in order 
to make it consistent with past experience and the latest information on 
incoming students. The actual register audited as of October 31 or 
March 31 is compared to the final estimate. The school is penalized for 
overestimating by more than 2%. One unit is deducted from the next 
term's allocation for every additional unit received by the school for 
Overestimating. A school may also receive additional units at the 
beginning of the term to provide for unexpected register increases (see 
#6 above) , 

B. PUPILS WITH SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS (PSEN) 

These are students who are two or more years below grade level for 
reading* They are identified by a standardized reading test. Students 
excused from the examination because of language handicaps are included 
in the PSEN population and provision is made for students who are absent 
On thti day of the exam. 

C* WEIGHTED DAILY PUPIL LOAD/CURRICULUM INDEX 

The weighted daily pupil load is the average daily number of subjects 
taken by students, weighted for contractual class size maximums • The 
allocation is made with reference to the principal's estimate* which is 
adjusted to reflect experience. 
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The weighting is based on the normal contractual maximum class size 
of 34. 

Maximum Computation of Weighted Load 

Class Size Subject Area Weighting Used Factor (See Note) 



50 


Physical Education 


34 


50 = 


0.68 


0. 


68xA 


50 


Minor Music 


34 


^ 50 = 


0-68 


0. 


68xB 




Trade Shop and 












28 


Practical Arts 


34 


f 28.= 


1.22 


1. 


22xC 


34 


All Other Students 


34 


* 34 = 


1-00 


1. 


OOxD 



Weighted Load Factor = 0.68xA + 0-68xB + 1.22xC + 1.00x0 
A,B,C, and D must be replaced with the average number of suj beets taken 
by pupils each day, in the subject area. In this report, "curriculum index/' 
a term which is also used the Division of High Schools, has been adopted 
for simplicity. 

D- AVEKAGE CLASS SIZE 

The 1974-75 average class size of 31.5 is used. This is computed 
originally as follows; 

31-5 - 1,05 X City-wide Register, (10/74) x Ave, curriculum Index (10/74 ) 
5 X Total Staff Units for Instruction :(lO/74) 

" The formula itself has three components - basic support services, instruction 
and supervision, and the allotment for Pupils with Special Educational Needs 
(PSEN) - which are computed cn the basis of the four factors explained above. 
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A, BASIC SUPPORT SERVICES 

These units are allotted according to register* There is a 
minimum allocation of twenty units (for the principal and other 
non-teacher support positions required by a school)* If the school's 
register exceeds 1,000 students^ there is an additional 0,008 units 
allocated for every additional student r up to a maximum of fifty-five 
units, 

UNITS FOR BASIC SUPPORT SERVICES = 20 + (D.008 X (register - 1^000)) 

B, INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION 

Units for instruction and supervision are distributed on the 
basis that each teacher will teach five periods per day^ as pro- 
vided by contractr and that the average class size is 31,5, A factor 
of 1,05 is used to provide for the salary differential for Assistant 
Principals-Supervision, who are required to teach at least two periods 
daily. Sufficient units are allocated to ensure that each student 
, receives the number of instructional periods determined by the curriculum 
\index* In other words, funding is provided to maintain a specific 
curriculum index at each school^ establishing an instructional day that 
varies from school to school, 

UNITS FOR INSTRUCTION + SUPERVISION = 1.05 x REGISTER X CURRICULUM INDEX 

5 X 31,5 

C, ALLOTMENT FOR PUPILS WITH SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS (pSEN) 

These are State funds which are allocated for instruction in 
remedial reading and mathematics or remediation through bi-lingual 
methodology* 
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The number of pupils targeted to receive th^s aid ia computed 

by multiplying the percent of the student body who were identified 

by the standardized reading test, times the estimated register* 
The total ainount of units available to the New York City, High 

SchcMDls for PSEN is divided by the number of Pupils with Special 

Educational Needs in order to obtain a per capita allocation. Each 

school receives the appropriate allocation ^ rounded to the nearest 

0-20, 

PER CAPITA ALLOCATION = PSEH UNITS AVAILABLE CITY-WIDE 

# PSEN PUPILS CITY-WIDE 

UNITS FOR PSEN - PER CAPITA ALLOCATION x SCHOOL REGISTER x % PSEN 
(For fall, 1978, the per capita allocation for PSEH was 0.006098), 

A school's allocation is the sum of these three components plus 
any discrete units allotted by the Executive Director or borough 
superintendent (see #4 above) , 

Finally, if the number of units required by the formula exceeds 
the number of available units, a budget adjustment must be made, A percent 
reduction is made as a below-the-line cut to meet the budget capability. 
Only basic support services and instruction and supervision are affected 
by this cut. There is no budget adjustment for PSEN or discrete units, 

II, SCHOOL AIDE HOURS 

The formula for school aides is based on the following factors: 

1) Register 

2) Number of Pupils with Special Educational Needs 

3) Number of periods per day, reflecting the length 
of time the school is open daily 

4) Number of buildings 
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School aides (hourly employees) are allocated to the schools, 
each semesterf as a number of available hours* The formula for 
fall, 1978, had the following three components: 

A) BASE HOURS 

125 X NO- Of periods + 0*9031 x Register 
(0*9031 is a per capita allocation computed by dividing the 
total available hours by the city^wide weighted pupil register). 

B) SUPPORT HOURS 

0.9031 X (0.25 X ESTIMATED RETARDED READERS) 

C) ANKE^( SUPPLEMENT 

500 HOURS 

III^ SCHOOL GUARD - OFFICE OF SCHOOL SAFETY 

The Office of School Safety has a budget capacity for a set 
number of school guards in the high schools* Funds arc allocated 
for a set number of guards. Sixty percent of the available guards 
■:are divided among the one hundred high schools, giving each an equal 
number of guards. Thirty-five percent of the available guards are 
allocated to the schools on the basis of the number of incidents re- 
ported such as assault, robbery, sex offenses, narcotics or possession 
of weapons. The remaining five percent are divided up between those 
schools with large registers. There are three mobile task forces in 
each borough with five members for each, which are assigned on reported 
incidents the previous year to a base school, and who then respond to 
needs within the borough as they arise* 
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IV, OTHER THAN PERSONAL SERVICES (OTPS) 

OTPS funds are distributed annually. In the past they have 
been allocated on the basis of adjusted audited registers- This 
meant that allocations could not be made until after October 31 of 
the school year. In the future OTPS funds will be distributed at 
the same time as the fall term unit allocation/ based on the previous 
year's register. Provision will be made to revise the allocation 
for any school that undergoes a major change in register from one 
year to the next. 

There is a base OTPS allocation for General Educational Supplies, 
provisions for special classroom needs, and allotments for non-classroom 
supplies < 

A, GENERAL EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES - CLASSROOM 
CURRICULUM INDEK 

X REGISTER X $2,50 



E, ADDITIONAL ALLOCATIONS FOE SPECIAL CLASSES 



1) 



2) 
3) 



4) 



5) 

6) 
7) 
8) 



Food Classes 

Kitchen Supplies 

Food Perishables 
Clothing and Textiles Classes 
Family Living Classes 

Apartment Supplies 

Supplies 

Home Nursing and Nurses Aides Classes 
Food Perishables for 100 students 
100 to 300 students 
more than 300 students 
Industrial F Vocational, Practial 

Arts Classes 
Transportation Shops 
Drafting Classes 
Driver Education 



I 75*00 flat rate 
5*00 per capita 
2<50 per capita 

25,00 flat rate 
1,00 per capita 
2* 00 per capita 
0-50 per capita 
0<25 per capita 

0-125 per capita 

4< 30 per capita 
3< 30 per capita 
2< 30 per capita 
1,000,00 flat rate 



There is a per capita allotment for nine different categories 
of supplies, equipment J and furniture. There are also additional 
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flat fees for mini-schools^ computer maintenance (developed by 
the Bureau of Mathematics) and musical instruments (developed by 
the Bureau of Music) * 

The final allocation for a school is the sum of all of these 
discrete allotments* A budget adjustment is made if the total 
amount required by the formula exceeds the available funds* The 
below- the-line cut for 1978-79 was 34%* 
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CHAPTER II 



DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING IK TOE HIGH SCHOOLS 



A basic prends of the unit allocation formula is that the principal 
should be extended the capacity to use differentiated staffing. This 
refers to the organization of a diverse staff, encoicgpassing personnel 
with varying levels of training and experience. Earlier allocations, 
based on positions, had forced principals to assign all duties to the 
standard pedagogical staff, regardless of the appropriateness of the 
task. Highly trained teachers, who are now receiving salaries that are 
coimosnserate with their level of education and e^^rience, were assigned 
administrative duties of a clerical nature. The unit allocation would 
provide a principal with the opportunity to hire appropriate staff 
fbr all of the various functions within the school, including hourly 
employees or civil servants, rather than restricting the staff to a 
limited number of positions. 
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The ultimate ^im of differentiated staffing is to increase pro- 
ductivity* Teachers would be free to spend all available time in 
the classroom, ensuring that their eacpertise is not wasted. Many 
duties (clerical work, hall patrol, etc*) could be accomgplished by 
lower-paid personnel. There are additional benefits from assigning 
these tasks to full-time personnel who would not be interri^ted by 
other concerns or time limitations. 

Staffing decisions must be the responsibility of the principal, 
based on the specific job description. There remain many out^of- 
classroom duties which demand the specific skills of a teacher^ such 
as curriculum development. Also, certain assignments may merit a 
teacher in one school while being adequately performed by a para 
in another school, with a different student population. Attendance 
office duties may be clerical or they may demand the skills of a school 
neighborhood worker* We would not dictate rigid personnel assignments 
to principals, for this would negate the flexibility and possibilities 
of the unit allocation formula. However, it appears that schools have 
not taKen sufficient advantage of these possibilities, and we would 
like to highlight areas in which more appropriate staffing could make 
funds available for increased services to the students. 

I. USE OF TREACHER TIME 

Aside from actually increasing the number of teachers in the 
classroom, additional classroom services can be offered if one can 
use differentiated staffing to insure that as much teacher time as 
possible is spent within the classroom, won-teaching duties performed 
during administrative or in lieu periods that do not require the 
expertise of teachers should be assigned to non-pedagogical personnel. 
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Recent studies have been done of the use of teacher time both by the 
Office of the Comptroller of New York City and by the citizens Budget 
Commission, and we would like to expand on their findings- In examining 
the percentage use of teacher time for instruction. Table i shows that 
instructional time has decreased from the fall of 1975 {87,54%) to the 
fall of 1977 (87.25%), based on five periods of teaching in a day. Other 
findings are that: 

— Fifty-eight schools had a decrease 
in percent teacher time; 

— Thirty-nine schools had an increase 
in percent teacher time; and 

— Two schools, remained stable. 

At a period of fiscal crisis when teacher in class time should be at a 
premium, a stronger effort should be made to increase teacher time to 
the maximum, still remaining within the constraints of the contract. 

Tables ^2, 3, and 4 on percent teacher time show the niamber of 
teachers and periods spent on organization and administration, super- 
vision and curriculum, and guidance. 
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TABLE 1 

% USE OF TEACliER TI!>IH 
INSTRUCTION' 



Manhattan 



All Schools 
Fall Fall Avg. 
1975 1977 V- 



Academic/Comprehensive Vocational 

Fall Fall Avq> Fall Fall Avg. 

1975 1977 +/" 1975 1977 +/- 



86.19 85.70 -.5-^ .85.20 84.90 -.37"^ 87.36 86.70 -,66 



Brooklyn 



87.05 86,80 -.25 87.03 86,99 -.04 87.11 86,30 -,81 



Bronx^ 



88.05 87.60 -.45 88.18 87,32 -,86 87.60 88.50 +.90 



Queens 



89,11 89,00 -,li 89,10 88,59 -,5i 89,20 91,73 +2,53 



Staten Island 



87.35 87,33 -,02 



87,50 87,50 



86,60 86,50 -,10 



All Schools 



87,54 87,25 -,29 87,56 87.20 -,36 87.49 87.41 -,08 



^Does not include South Bronx High School, 



Error due to rounding. 
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TABLE 2 



% USE OF TEACHER TIME 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Manhattan 



All Schools 
Fall Fall Avg. 
1975 1977 y- 



Academic/Comprehensive 
Fall Fall Avg. 
1975 1977 V- 



Vocational 



Fall Fall Av. 
1975 1977 



3.79 5,02 +1.23 3.75 4/87 +1.12 3.83 5-20 +1,37 



Brooklyn 



2-95 3.02 +.08^ 2.52 2.90 +.38 4.08 3.36 ^.72 



Bronx* 



2.69 2.77 +.08 



2.17 2.46 +.29 4.38 3.78 -.60 



Queens 



2.40 2.31 -.10 2.21 2.13 -.08 3.70 3.50 -.20 



Staten Island 



2.70 2.58 --12 2.42 2.60 +.18 4.10 2.50 -1.60 



All Schools 



2.93 3.19 +.26 



2.55 2.89 +.33^^ 4.00 4.04 +.05^^ 



'^Does' not include South Bronx High School h 
^Error due to rounding. 
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% USE OF TEACHER TIME - 
SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 

(Includes contractually required supervisory time for 
Assistant Principals - Supervision) 



All Schools 

Fall ' Fall Avg. 
1975 1977 



Academic/Comprehensive 
Fall Fall Avg. 
1975 1977' +/- 



Vocational 



Fall , Fall Avg. 
1975 1977 +/- 



Manhattan 



4.14 3,91 ^.^24 



4^33 4^33 Q 



3,9a 3,39 -^Su 



Brooklyn 

Bronx* 

Queens 



4,03 4,16 +,13 4,13 3,98 -^15 3,76 4,63 +,8^ 



3,49 3,97 +,48 



3-29 3-59 +,30 



3-73 4,15 +,42 



3,33 3-82 +,49 



2.70 3-40 +-7C 



3.00 2.10 --9C 



Staten Island 



3,52 3-35 ^.17 



3-52 3-40 ",12 



3-50 3,10 --4C 



All Schools 



3-76 3-89 +,14 



3-83 3.98 +-15 



3-55 3,66 +-1] 



* Does, not include South Bronx High School. 
1 

Error due to roundxng. 
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TABLE 4 

% USE OF TEACHER TIME 
GUIDANCE 

(Does not include Guidance Counselors) 



All Schools A cademic/Comprehensive 
Fall Fall Avg. Fall Fall Avg. 



Vocational 



Fall . Fall Avq. 



1975 1977 1975 1977 +/- 1975 1977 



Manhattan 



5.89 5.37 -.52 



6.68 5,92 -,76 ' 4,91 4.69 --22 



Brooklyn 



5,97 6.00 +,03 



6.32 6.12 -.20 5.03 5,67 +.64 



Bronx^ 



5,79 5.64 -.15 



5,91 6,06 +*15 5.38 4,28 -1.10 



Queens 



S.21 5,09 -.12 



5,37 5.46 +-09 4.13 2,63 -1.50 



Staten Island 



6.40 6,72 +.32 



6. 50 6,48 --.02 5.90 7 ,90 +2.00 



All ' Schools 



5,77 5.64 -,13 



6.05 5,92 -,13 4.9'^ 4.85 --12 



*Does. not include South Bronx High School. 
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II. USES OF DIFFEREHTIAL STAFFING 

Differentiated staffing can provide additional savings and flex- 
ibility if used by the principals to the greatest extent possible^ In 
this regard, we recoTmnend that the principals carefully examine the 
varied uses of paraprofessionals and school aides to determine if an 
increased ^ase of these non-pedagogues would be advantageous to them in 
running their schcx>ls. 

There are basically three types of non -pedagogues in the high 
schools: School aides, paraprofessionals, and secretaries* School 
aides are \ased as auxiliary security guards, for soma clerical work, to 
monitor the lunchrooms and to run errands. In one school^ the aide is 
Vised as a bookkeeper and in others they issue bus passes ^ collect milk 
money, and do some of the tasks involved in programming. There are 
three salary levels for aides, but these are based on when the aide was in 
service f and what salary was negotiated during that year. The higher two 
salaries are no longer available. 

Paras are divided into two basic groins, who are actually members 
of two different unions: The educational paras are UFT members^ and the 
fcunxly paras are members of DC 37* Educational paras have such titles as 
teacher aides and auxiliary trainers, who train and support other para«. 
The educational paras must spend as least fifty percent of their time in 
the classroom^ and are responsible to teachers* 

Family paras assist the guidance and attendance office* They have 
no classroom time requirements, and deal with students and their families. 

Comparative analysis of the organisation of the high schools de- 
monstrates that all of the high schools use paras and school aides of 
some sort. In 1977-78: 
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" Fifty-one schools used educational 
paraSf with a range of 528 hours ^ 
semester to 11^139 hours; 

— The mean use is 1^916.29 hours per 
semester 

— The median use is lr602 hours per 
semester 

— Twenty-one schools use family paras 
with a range of 361 hours a semester 
to 4,224 hours 

— The loean iise is 923.48 hours per 
semester 

— The median use is 619 hours. 

School aides are given out in a separate formula reflecting the number 
of periods per day, the register, the number of buildings and PSEN 
population. The average nimtber of school aides given to the schools 
was from a low. of 1,263 to a high of 6,693. 

— sixty-one schools converted a total 
of 102,527 hourly units into aides 
ranging, from 90 - 6,766 per school 

— Twenty-three schools used under 
1,000 school aide hoiirs 

— Tv/enty-one schools used between 
1,000 - 2,000 

Considering the actual use of school aides, including conversion, the 
average use is 5,202.83 hourly units, with a high of 13,170 hourly 
units (this particular school converted 6,766) to a low of 1,714. 

As one can see from the above figures, there is a tremendous range 
in the use of paras and school aides among all the schools* Informa- 
tion as to the exact tasks that these individuals are performing and 
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characteristics of the school and staff which may affect the way they are 
used is not available. Therefore, it is impossible to exainine the 
particular schools who use a very high or very low nuinber to determine 
how this can be translated into a management recommendation.^ However, 
it can be assumed some of the schools using large numbers of paras and 
conV(irting units into paras and school aides feel that these individuals 
caXi provide valuable services to the secretary or teacher assigned non- 
teaching tasks. Thus a careful examination of the actual duties being 
performed in administrative and in-lieu periods should be made by each 
principal to insure that those duties not requiring the expertise of a 
teacher are assigned to either secretaries, paras or school aides. 



III. IN-LIEU AMD ADMINISTRATIVE PERIODS 

In-lieu of instruction periods, or con5)ensatory time jobs, involve 
such things as guidance, organization and administration, supervision 
and "other" duties, such as maintaining supplies and equipment, assigned 
^ to a teacher in place of classes. IJiese periods are not specifically 
defined within the contract. Administrative assignments are similar 
duties which teachers are assigned in addition to their classes. The 
maximum number of administrative assignments permitted by contract is 
five periods a week. Only those teachers without home room, or official 
class, assignments plus 35% of the home room teachers may be given an 
administrative assignment in addition to a 5 period instructional load. 
If addtional teacher time is necessary, teachers will perform administra- 
tive duties in-lieu of teaching. In such cases the reduction in instruc- 
tional time should be a constideration in determining whether a teacher 
is necessary for the task. 

d i ^ 
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Use of Teacher Time - Fa 11'^ 1978 
Nuittoer of Periods Per Week 



* Denotes Vocational- 
Technical Schools 



H i gh S chool 






Org. 


fi Superv. & ( 








Gui danc6 


Admin. Curriculum; 




lOuax 






165 


65 


105 




335 


* Alex Hamilton 


1 ^ irt 


150 


20 


25 




X^D 




1 ft7n 


105 


95 


80 






Bay Ri dge 






55 


120 






Bovs and 1 ^ 




300 


120 


170 




^yo 


ftf oftlclvn Tech . 


/ 


^55 


97 


217 




c £ n 

Dby 


ftu^hw^ nlc 

O U Ol^l W J_ ^ Jv 


Z X /O 


"5 c 


65 


122 








^ X / _7 


1 /3 


55 


116 




J*tK> 




^ ^ 9 


150 


65 


125 








i V J J 


^OU 


55 


5 






* East New York 


XO-?iJ 




100 


! 


c 
D 


- «j 








55 


88 






* Eli Whitney 


2450 


XjU 


65 


95 


35 


J ^ ^ 


Erasmus Hall 


3719 




120 


155 






Fo r t Haini 1 1 on 


3027 




50 


115 




T7T 


F, D. Roosevelt 


3295 


215 


100 


135 


5 


^ J J 


Franklin K. i^ne 


4280 


475 


75 


155 


15 


720 






ICC 


75 


X JD 






Geo , W, Wingate 


2875 


135 


210 


100 


25 


470 


James Madison 


2756 


190 


120 


95 


20 


425 


John Etewey 


3513 


188 


45 ^ 


110 




343 


John Jay 


3502 


205 


75 ■ 


190 




470 


Lafayette 


2765 


190 


130 1 


115 




435 


Midfwood 


2605 


180 


35 


105 




320 


New Utrecht 


2413 


195 


85 


125 


zo 


425 


Prospect Heights 


2417 


240 


155 


100 


1 


496 


Samuel J, Tilden 


2361 


129 


70 


115 




314 


Sarah J. Hale 


2335 


160 


130 


150 




440 


Sheepshead Bay 


2610 


145 


50 


115 




310 


South Shore 


4200 


275 


100 


165 




540 


'Hiomas Jefferson 


2899 


165 


225 


161 




551 


* Wm, E. Grady 


2425 




105 1 


75 




180 


* Wm. H. Maxwell 


1830 


155 


80 ' 


140 




375 


Sub- total 


(92,500) 


(6165) 


(2947) 


(3909) 


{126} 


(13,147) 
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In Lieu 



High School 






Org, 


£ Superv, & 1 






Xns t rue tion 


Guidan ce 


Adiain. Ciirriculumj 

y 




IVi-h ftl 


Adlai Stevenson 






I 

85 


200 




5(15 


Alfred E, Smit±i 






180 


85 




75 0 


Bronx H,S, Science 




1 4A 


79 


113 




340 


C, Columbus 


251 4 
^ J- " 


1 fin 

J. vU 


75 


110 


10 


355 


DeWitt Clinton! 














Evander Childs 


z ? /U 




85 


105 




■^55 


Grace Dodge 




1 1 fl 


50 


70 




230 


Harry S, Trximan 




X*iU 


45 


110 




■^1 *i 


Herbert Lehman 


0 7Q5 


Q5 


95 


125 




■^1 5 


James Monroe 


2274 


210 


80 


180 


- 


470 


Jane Addaius 


1590 


110 


45 


125 




280 


John F, Kennedy 


3940 


250 


90 


130 




470 


Morris 


2030 


1 Q5 


60 


155 


5 


41 5 

*K J_ 


Samuel GoiDpers 


1 1 flO 


O 

V 


6 






1 4 


South Bronx 


785 


60 


60 


15 


15 


150 


Theo • Roosevelt 


3398 


275 


145 


175 




595 


Walton 


2798 


235 


100 , 


150 


10 


495 


William H, Taft 


3316 


140 


10 b 






'365 




(46,677) 


(2606) 


(1385) 


(1968) 


(60) 


(6019) 


Curtis 


2104 


185 


100 


55 


50 


390 


Mew Dorp 


2380 


210 


75 

/ -J 


85 




370 


Port Richmond 


2811 


40 


120 


90 


— 


250 


Ralph McKee 


1556 


100 


55 


49 




204 


Susan E* Wagner 


2565 


160 


70 


110 




340 


Tottenville 


4410 


325 


155 


155 


60 


695 




(15,826) 


(1020) 


(575) 


(544) 


(110) 


(2249) 


TOTAL 


264,152 


16,147 


8537 


10,912 


725 


36,321 


AVERAGE 


2,668 


165 


87 


111 


7 


371 
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Administrative 



High School 

Adlai Stevenson 
Alfred E. Smith 
Bronx H.S. Science 
C, Colxjmbus 
DeWitt Clinton 
Evander Chi Ids 
Grace Dodge 
Harry S, Truman 
Herbert Lehman 
James ^k>nroe 
Jane AddEons 
John F, Kennedy 
Morris 

Samuel Gompers 
South Bronx 
Theo- Roosevelt 
Walton 

William H, Taft 



Curtis 
New Dorp 
Port Richmond 
* Ralph McKee 
Susan E. Wagner 
Tottenville 



Guidance 

198 
202 
216 
140 

60 

75 

40 
117 
ISO 

75 
250 
129 
9 

80 
254 
100 
251 

(2,376) 

135 
85 

101 
93 

160 

320 

(894) 



Organization & 
Admini strati on 

233 
442 
160 
210 

40 

95 
190 
214 
215 
130 
120 
156 

20 

35 

. ■ 286 
175 
291 

(3,012) 

75 

95 
150 
103 

70 
630 

(1,123) 



Supervision 
& Curriculum 

241 
18 
100 

73 

45 
132 

60 
295 

55 

94 
150 
160 

33 

35 
167 

10 

31 

(1,699) 

45 

45 
120 

63 
110 

55 

(43S) 



Unclassified 
Professional 

445 

301 



260 
360 

35 
5 

350 



(1,756) 



10 



168 



(178) 



Other Total 

1,117 

662 

15 792 
5 428 

145 

5 567 
10 660 
626 
485 
304 
520 
795 
62 
150 
707 

5 290 
573 

(40) (8,883) 



10 



20 



265 
235 
371 
447 
340 
1,005 



(30) (2,663) 



TOTAL 
AVERAGE 



15,584 . . 17,166 

159 175 



11,526 
118 



6,032 546 50,854 

62 6 519 



Inaccurate information supplied by school. 
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There is a trentendoxis range in the aTOom\t' of i n"lieu periods used 
in the schools, as can be seen by Table 5, from a low of fourteen to a 
high of 695 periods a week. The average number per school is 371 periods, 
and thirteen schools use over 500 periods a week. Examining Table 5, 
on total administrative periods, one sees a great range of periods spent 
by teachers in non-teaching time, from sixty-two periods to a high of 
1,277 periods a week. Certainly, there are non-teaching duties that 
should be performed by teachers. But, many of these periods do not 
require their expertise, and there are substantial savings to be found 
within the limited high school budget if personnel are assigned in the 
most effective manner. For example, in-lieu time should only be \ised 
for tasks which demand pedagogical expertise and only if administrative 
periods have been utilized to the limit. The use of administrative periods 
reflect the programming preferences of principals, and as we discuss 

in our chapter on contract issues, the number of teachers eligible for 
administrative periods by eliminating the thirty-five percent official 
class rule could make a substantial improvement in the administration 
of the school, "Some schools niay require more administrative duties 
to be performed by teachers beca\ise of a large student body, diverse 
curricular offerings, or the socio-economic status of the students. 
In order to provide time for these administrative duties such as ad- 
vising students or keeping the schools' financial records, the principal 

3 

will assign these teachers less instructional time," The most ef- 
ficient assignment of these duties should be in administrative periods, 
and not in^lieu periods which do not supplement teaching time, but re- 
place it, *'The Board could better allocate teacher time to increase 
classroom instruction by shifting such tasks as school treasurer, or-- 
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dering and maintaining supplies and equipment and working in the at- 
tendance and transportation offices from in-lieu of instruction to ad- 
ministrative assignments,"^ 

The Citizens Budget Commission divided those duties which their analy- 
sis showed could be performed by non -pedagogical personnel. Those 
activities which they felt could be performed by secretaries were; 

— clerical work in attendance office 
telephoning substitute teachers 

— managenent of the G,0, Store 

— bus and subway passes 

development of examinations and 
posting schedules 

— issuance of working papers 

liaison with neighborhood Youth Corps, 

— Health Counselor (niirsery employees 
only) 

— a<3ministrative assistant 

— processing of New Transfer Admis- 
sions to the school 

— school printing 

In addition, two functions were listed as activities which could be 

performed by Patrol Guards: "patrols of a non-supervisory nature, 

5 

and patrols now performed by deans (in certain schools)," 

The Comptroller estimated that "by shifting to non- teachers , 
those in-lieu of instructor activities which make little or no use of 
teaching skills, about 7,300 periods of additional classroom instruc- 
tion can be gained with academic and v6cational high schools," 
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In addition, he proposed that if the thirty-five percent rule was 
rescinded (see Chapter IV on contracts) an additional 11,500 periods 
would be available for instruction, converting half of the remaining 
in-lieu periods to administrative assignments. The comptroller esti- 
mated that this represents 720 teachers, and by jremoving teachers from 
such tasks, 183 n on -pedagogues would have to be hired for the administra- 
tive chores now being performed by the teachers. Thus, the savings by 
eliminating most in-lieu periods and having non-pedagogues (hired at 
the secretarial rate) do administrative tasks not requiring teacher 
expertise would be a unit savings of 510,71 or $9,678,465,21, 

720,00 units 
- 109,29 units (183 x 0,63) 
510,71 units 

If the school is able to use paras or school aides for these periods, 
the savings would be even higher, and they would have even more units 
available for other uses, 

IV, GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 

■ A major use of in-lieu time is for guidance work. We do not wish 
to unnecessarily restrict principals in designing a guidance program, but 
certain issues deserve examination. 

Due to the specialized nature of guidance personnel, as of Septembe: 
1973, full and part time counselors are required to possess a Hew York 
State Certificate of Guidance, and the school, boards, superintendents, 
executive directors and principals were reminded of these regulations 
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in a special circular (#84) sent by the Ejtecutive Director of the Divi- 
sion of Personnel in June, 1976, Following the distribution of circular 
#84, the then Director of High Schools sent a notice dated June 13,. 
stating that the circular was for informational purposes only, and no 
action was required on their parts^ The result of all of this is that 
as of June, 1977, 84% of those individuals involved in full or part time 
guidance work were lacking certificates.^ In correspondence between the 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services of the State Education Department 
and the New York City Board of Education, Director of the Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Gtaidance to clarify the regulations in the 
spring of 1977, it was recognized that all persons doing at least five 
(5) hours a week of gmdance work are required to have a state certi-- 
ficate. Therefore, since only sixteen percent of those doing guidance 
work in 1977 were fully certified, most New York City high schools are 
not in coiris>liance with State law, 

A, OBJECTIONS RAISED TO THE INCREASED USE OF COUNSELORS AND RESPONSES 
r TO THESE OBJECTIONS 

Our sairis>le included principals who are re-organizing their guidance 
programs to exclude teachers from these assignments. However, other 
principals are reluctant to institute these changes. Three major reasons 
were put forward, 

1, They object to taking the counselor 

off the eligibility list, and prefer to 
use the guidance position as ^ reward or 
as a way to remove someone from the 
classroom. 
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First of all, "goo<3" teachers should remain in the classroom, and 
"less effective" teachers certainly should not be providing needed 
counseling services to the students, in addition, the principals are 
aware of who is on the eligibility list, and there is a practice for 
a principal to withhold announcing a slot until his choice of counselor 
is "reachable," 



The lag that would result in a counselor coming to a new school 
would appear to be similar in nature to the initiation period needed 
by teachers who are assigned to the guidance office on a rotating ba- 
sis* The initiation of the teachers to this role would occur more 
frequently, because of the rotating requirement, than the one time intro- 
duction of a counselor to the school. In addition, all teachers have 
a departmental focus on their particular field, and would not neces- 
sarily know the rest of the school's program better than a new counselor 
would. 



It is actually more expensive to use grade advisors than it is 
to use counselors. Some principals indicated that, because of the 
contract, guidance counselors are prohibited from doing any clerical 



2, 



Principals claim that the counselors 
from the eligibility list don't know 
the school, and don't have class pro- 
gramming experience. 
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Principals continue to insist that it is 
more expensive to have guidance counselors 
than to use grade advisors* 
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work for prograimmingf teachers can <3o this work* We feel t±iat 

this is an expensive use of teacher ,and the problem could 

be corrected by the appropriate use of paraprof essionals assisting 
the guidance counselors. 

B* POTENTIAL SAVINGS FROM INCREASED USE OF GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 

The idea of a higher cost accmied through the use of guidance 
counselors results from a misunderstanding of the forrnula, relying 
on a comparison of the unit values (1*0 for a teacher, 1*13 for a 
counselor) rather than looking at the periods per day the two groups 
are available to provide guidance services. Potential savings could 
actually be accrued by increased counselor use, as demonstrated by the 
use of September, 1977 figures of teacher time spent on guidance. 

First, according to the Bureau of Guidance, guidance counselors. work 
the equivalent of nine periods a dayr while a teacher works a maximum 
of six, if assigned one administrative period daily in addition to 
five classroom periods* in 1977, there were 306 guidance counselors 
in the city high schools, at 1*13 units each, or a total of 345,78 
' units* This cost represents 3,112*02 periods spent by counselors in 
guidance, 

(306 counselors 345*78 units = 3,112,02 
periods for guidance) , 

665,48 equivalent teacher units were used, resulting in 3,327,4 

periods if a teacher worked five periods a day, or 3,992*88 if a 

teacher worked five periods plus a sixth administrative period in the 

guidance office * 

(665,48 units = 3,327,4 periods for guidance, 
at five periods a day) , 

(665,48 units = 3^992,88 periods for guidance, 
at six periods a day) , 



C, COMPUTATION OF SAVINGS BASED ON A SIX PERIOD DAY 

Assuming that the teachers are working the additional period a 

day, (and therefore arriving at a more conservative estimate of 

savings) , the same nuinber of periods for guidance work oould be done 

by hiring an additional 444 counselors, 

(444 counselors = 501,72 units = 3,992,88 
periods for guidance) , 

Itierefore, although the counselors are more costly in unit valuer 
because they work an additional period a day, hiring counselors can 
actually result in a unit savings: 

665,48 teacher units for 3,992,88 guidance 
periods 

- 501,72 counselor units for 3,992,88 guidance 
periods 

163,76 units saved - $3,103,415,76 

Hiring the needed paraprofessionals to assist the counselors, 
and hiring only those who have a high school diploma and thirty col- 
lege credits, one could assign one pa-ra for every two counselors and 
still have a substantial savings, 

306 counselors presently einployed 
+ 444 additional counselors needed 

750 total number of guidance counselors (proposed) 

375 paras with high school diplomas 
and 30 college credits at $4,63/hour, 
180 days, five hours a day = $4,167/year 
for one para, 

375 paras = $1,562,625, 



750 
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Total proposed savings: 

$3,103,415*76 (savings by using counselors) 

- 1,562,625*00 (cost of paras) 

$1,540*790*76 total savings (eqtials 81.3 imits).... 
If the paraprofesslonals hired were required to only have a high school 
diploma, an even greater savings could be made;. 

375 paras with high school diploxnas at $3*79/hoi£c 

180 days, five hours a day = $3,411/year for one para 
375 paras = $1, 279, 125 JOO 
Ttotal proposed savings: 

$3,103,415*76 (savings by using counselors) 

- 1,279,125*00 (cost of paras) 

$1,824 ,290* 76 total savings (equals 96 * 26 units) 

All of this computation is based on the assumption that the teachers 
work five periods a day and one administrative period in the guidance 
office, totalling six periods, ^ \ 

D, RECOMPUTATION OF SAVINGS BASED OK A FIVE PERIOD DAY 

Considering that soitte teachers are not assigned the additional 
administrative period daily and only work five periods a day, in- 
cluding their time in the guidance office, the savings accrued by 
hiring additional counselors could be even greater: 

665*48 teacher units for 3,327*4 
guidance periods 

- 418*10 counselor units for 3,327*4 

guidance periods (370 counselors) 

247*38 units saved (equals $4,688,098.38) 

Hiring the 375 paraprofessionals needed reduces the savings: 

$4,688,098,38 savings from using counselors 

- 1,562,625*00 cost of paras at $4,63/hour (with 30 college credits) 
3,125,473*38 total saved (164.92 units) 
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Using less expensive paraprofessionals, at $3*79 per hour (with high 
school diploms) the savings would be; 

$4,688,098*38 savings from using counselors 
- 1,279,125,00 cost of paras 

$3,408,973-38 total saved (179*88 units) 
Thus, the savings available by hiring additional counselors and 
the necessary paraprofessionals to assist them, and thus freeing the 
teachers for instructional duties would range from $1,540,790-76 to ^ 
$3,408,973*38 depending on the number of periods the teachers actually 
work and the level of paraprofessionals hired- (All the computations 
are based on the average teacher salary of $18,951)* Obviously, we are 
assuming that guidance counselors provide services to students for a full 
9 period day* 

V, SCHOOL SECRETARIES 

Other savings could be realized by examining current requirements 
for school secretaries and the duties they perform. The creation of a 
new personnel title would increase a principal's choices and flexibility* 
School secretaries are equal to 0,63 units, which has a salary worth of 
$12,096, based on the most recent average teacher salary of $18,951, In 
addition, there are school secretary interns, at a unit worth of 0,42, who 
perform stenographic services for assistant principals^-supervisors, in 
high schools* Currently, a school secretary must have at least two years 
of college, two years of experience and good typing and dictation skills. 
In our discussion with the school principals in the sample, many of them 
stated that it was not necessary to have all secretaries in the school so 
highly qualified. In most schools, only three or four secretaries took 
dictation as part of their regular duties* With this in mind, it "would 
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appear to be cost effective to have a second tier of secretaries who 
have a high school diploma and take no shorthand* According to the 
comparative analysis of the organization of the high schools, in 1977, 
there were 984*6 school secretaries in academic and vocational high 
schools, and 77,9 school secretary interns. The range of secretaries 
in the schools goes from a high of fifteen to a low of foiir. Assuming 
that as the principals indicated, only four secretaries have to be so 
highly qualified, 584,6 secretarial positions oould be changed to a 
"level two" secretary. Comparing the civil service salary rates for 
comparable positions, such as office aides who steort at $7,000 and increase 
to $8,350, an average salary for the level two secretaries could be $8,000 
with the excellent fringe benefits associated with the Board of Education^ 
Thus, their unit worth would be 0,42 units. To simplify the units involved, 
the school secretary interns, now worth 0,38 units, would become a part of 
the level two group. 

The projected savings in units based on 1977-78 figures would be: 
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984*6 secretaries currently 

- 400,0 four secretaries per school (proposed) 

584,6 secretaries changed to level two 

+ 77,9 school secretarial interns changed 
to level two 

662*5 level two secretaries 



Current unit worth of 984*6 

secretaries = 620, 29 

Current unit worth of 77,9 

school sec, interns * = + 29,60 

Current unit cost of secretarial 

service ^ 649 • 89 
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Proposed change: 

400 secretaries at unit worth 
' 0,63 ' = 252,00 units 

662,5 level two secretaries at 

unit worth 0,42 ^ 278.25 units 

530*25 units 

Proposed savings: 

649,89 current units for school 
sec, + interns 

- 530*25 proposed units with two levels 
of secretaries 

119*64 units which could be redistributed 
within the schools 

In addition to the unit savings, a fringe benefit savings would be 
made, as fringes on 584,6 positions would no longer be made on ^ salary 
of $12,096, but on a lesser salary. 

Thus, by not reducitg secretarial staff size, but rather making 
the requirements for some secretaries less stringent, the schools 
would have an additional 119,64 units available to them, or a savings 
could be made of $2,267,297,64, using the December figure for unit worth 
($18,951) , 
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!• These unit values include fringe benefit.s as well as salary costs, 

2, In order to determine the nuniber of administrative periods avail- 
able in each school, more than 11^000 program cards would have to * 
be examined, 

3, City of New York, Office of the Con^Jtroller, The Use of Teacher 
Time by the New York City Board of Education , May, 1978, p, 26, 

4, Ibid, f p. 6, 

5, Citizens Budget Commission, Inc. r Better Utilization of Teachers 
in New York City Secondary Schools , February, 1973, pp. 20-21. 

6, City of New York, op. cit ., p, 77. 

7, Memo to the Chancellor from the Director, Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, March 14, 1977. 
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CHAPIER III ' 

MAHAGEMEMT PRACTICF.S AT CEMTRRL DIVISIOMS OF THE BOMtD OF EDUCATIOW 

t 

Many of the problems faced by high school principals are the re- 
sult of actions taken by the Board of Education itself. Often, the 
st^jport given by central divisions is coimter-productive or obstructs 
effective inanagement at the school level. In addition, decisions and 
regulations made by other oversight bodies, although they are con- 
ceived as a means of ensiiring quality education, often become impediments 
when they are implemented at specific high schools* 

I, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 

In the course of interviewing eighteen principals, xmanimous 
agreement was reached that there is insufficient money available in 
the OTPS budget. Considering the fiscal state of the city, this 
certainly is not surprising, nor is it likely to change in the near 
future. What must be examined, then, is the value of the dollars and 
their use. It appears that the OTPS budget should buy many more sup- 
plies for the high schools than it does now. 

In considering how OTPS fimds are made available to the schools, 
it was found that some of these sorely needed fxmds are actually lost 
to the schools. This is primarily due to problems within the central 
office of OTPS at the high school division and with the Bureau of 
Supplies, The Bureau of Supplies is the purchasing agent for the Board 
of Education, For the 1978 fiscal year, it acted as a conduit for the 
purchasing of approximately $ 150 million in goods and services, the 
approximate yearly expenditure,^ Orders for warehoused supplies are 
placed with the Bureau of Supplies (BOS) r at which time the necessary 
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funds are deducted from a school's OTPS allocation. However, should 

a specific item not be available, schools are often not informed of 

this situation in a timely fashion. The result is that as the fiscal 

year draws to a close, the school does not obtain the supplies and is 

unable to order an alternative item. The money is returned to the 

Board of Education as an accrual and the school is not allowed to even 

spend the limited funds that were allocated, 

Non-wa rehoused supplies, representing ninety-eight percent of all 

si^jplies, are delivered directly to schools by the vendors on the basis 

2 

of a "^!aster Itequirement Contract," Many of the principals pointed out 
that the Board of Education, due to mismanagement, overly stringent 
requireiients and specifications, and a reputation among vendors for delayed 
payments, was unable to obtain a fair price, A minimtan of thirty days 
is required for a vendor to receive payment, assuming that the school 
immediately processes a receipt notice. Payment may, however, be de- 
layed as long as eighteen to twenty-four months, and in some cases, pay- 

3 

inent is never made. This Inevitably inflates the price on BOS master 
requirement contracts. 

Principals repeatedly stated that they could purchase higher 
quality .supplies that would better meet their needs at a lower price 
if they were allowed to purchase directly from vendors. The Educational 
Priorities Panel released a study in May, 1978, "Bidding and Purchasing, 
A Management Study of the Bureau of Pupil Transportation," Bureau of 
Supplies, and the Office of School Food Services" which documents the 
situation described by principals. The report found that, "the Bureau 
of Supplies has failed to use competitive bidding, has failed to keep 
accurate inventories and usage reports, and has failed to guarantee 



training of school and district personnel involved in piirchasing. These 
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weaknesses may have cost the City up to $15 million a year," 

In addition, "BOS is unable to save money on the price-per-unit 
because they cannot establish an estimated quantity that can be 
verified,"^ If bOS does not have the information or capacity to a- 
chieve savings through bulk piirchasing, there would be no disadvantage 
to purchases, on small quantities, at the school level, 
SUPPLIES mX> THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

There are set procedures for various levels of awarding contracts, 
and the contracts valued between $100 and $999,99 have seven parts: 

1, Preparation of Bid Summary Form 
including speci f ications , 

2, Identification of prospective bid- 
ders (at least ten), 

3, Contacting of prospective bidders 
by telephone or mail, 

4, Receipt of confirmation of tele- 
phone bids, 

5, Tabulation of bids, 

6, Award of contract, 

7, Filing of copy of Bid Summary Form 
with vendor file copy of purchase 
order. 

Knowing of the multiple steps involved in purchasing supplies, 
most of the principals still feel that they would prefer to do the 
purchasing themselves. Part of this is because they feel they can 
get more supplies for their dollars and partly becaxise they would have 
a better chance of getting the supplies at all. 

We feel that this option should be experimented with, perhaps in 
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a pilot program with a number of schools receiving an OTPS discretionary 
fund to purchase items below $500 • This program should include both 
vocational and academic schools of varying sizes, for a period of at 
least two years* 

We understand that BOS, now under the direction of Dave Wolovick, is 
undergoing a major re-organizaiton* A new computer program has also been 
developed to generate purchase orders, keep inventories, and track all 
necessary information* Finally, a training program has been organised 
for assistant stockmen with the cooperation of their union, DC 37* We 
would urge high schools to take advantage of this program* ^The panel is 
encouraged by these positive steps and will continue to monitor progress 
at BOS* 

II* DIVISION OF HIGH SCHOOLS OTPS OFFICE 

Additional difficulties occur with the OTPS funds for the high 
schools because of the nature of the central OTPS office* This office 
serves to hand out the OTPS allocations and to place the orders from 
the high schools with either the Bureau of Supplies or the vendors* 
Currently, it does not appear to do either task with great efficiency* 

Basically, once a school's allotittent is computed by the formula, 
the allocating of OTPS f\mds is straightforward, and should be 
accomplished with little difficulty* However, there are repeated delays 
which postpone the actual allocation to the schools* While the al- 
locations for Personal services for the spring semester were handed 
out before Christmas, 1978, the annual OTPS funds for the school year 
starting in September had not been given out as of January 4, 1979* 
This places the schools in a difficult position* Without any hard 
figures, they must order supplies for the school year* Certain schools 
Q go into deficit spending to pay for supplies before they even receive 
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the fundings. There was some indication from our interviews that 
deficit spending was done more freely than it would be if they actually 
had the allocation because they had the excuse that, without the 
exact figiire, they didn't reali2:e that they had overspent. Certainly, 
a greater effort should be made to provide the schools with their OTPS 
allotment in a more timely fashion. 

It is our understanding in talking to people at the Division of High 
Schools t^^tf as of next year, the annual OTPS allocation will be 
distributed at the saine time as the schools receive the unit allotment 
for the fall term, i,e, the preceding spring. The allocation will be 
based on the audited register of the previous term, rather than waiting 
until after October 31, We certainly support this change as a first 
step and feel it should eliminate the excessive delays now experienced, 
m addition, however, we would suggest that the allotment be given out 
bi-annually, at the same time as the unit allocation for each semester. 
In the past, the Division of High Schools has discovered large surpluses 
in the late spring. We suggest that by dividing the OTPS into two 
allotments, for each semester, there would be less likelihood of such 
a large surplus occuring. The fall OTPS allotment would be conser- 
vative, as it would be based on the previous year's register. The 
spring allotment could reflect ^ny surpluses that appeared during the 
first semester, ensuring that all available funds were available where 
they are needed, at the schools, rather than allowing surpluses to be 
returned to the general fund. 

In addition, we feel that the OTPS funds should be included in 
the unit allocation formula, thus eliminating the need for a separate 
office and incorporated the distribution of the funds into the Office 
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of Organization and Planning* The other major task performed by this 
office, placing orders for supplies for the schools, could also be 
eliminated* This additional bureaucratic layer does not provide a 
more efficient mechanism for obtaining supplies. Instead, it is 
a time-consuming practice which produces delays and the possibility 
of additional error, Ine:<perience with a new computer system re- 
sulted in a $46,000 mistake at the OTPS office which was repaid from 
the high schools' 1978-79 allocation* Each school could place its 
order independently with BOS* An efficient system at BOS could easily 
monitor aggregate purchases for the Division of High Schools* 

Also, in FY 1979, $1,838,347 was reserved before the OTPS alio- 
cations were made to the schools* Itiis represented 43*65% of the 
total OTPS funds* While some of this should be administered centrally 
Ci*e, OTPS for superintendent's offices, city-wide exams, diplomas, 
special allocation for new schools), other items could be included 
in the general allocation to the schools, such as student activities and 
postage* The OTPS office could become a limited office which acts 
as ombudsman as problems arise between the high schools and the Bureau 
of Supplies or contracted vendors. The structure of the OTPS central 
office should be examined to determine how to best perform such a li- 
mited role, and other duties assigned to it should be changed to align 
the OTPS funds with the unit allocation* 

III* SECURITY 

/ 

Currently, schools organize their building security by combining 
several types of personnel: school guards, aides, teachers on 
administrative duty, and often the school administrators themselves* 
Primarily, however, the security is supposed to be supplied by 
the Office of School Safety (oss) , which acts as a distinct department 



for the hiring, training, assigning and administering of a city-wide 
school security force. This force is divided among the boroughs, but 
the personnel remain responsible to the Office of School Safety, 
However, OSS has no interaction with any other personnel assigned to 
security duties, TF^e security guards are supposed to work for the 
principals, and are subject to their evaluation, in addition to 
being evaluated by the Office of School Safety- 

The principals we spoke to had three major cojnplaints: 

1* Itieir guards were not responsive 
enough to the principals and 
should be supervised locally* 

2, Attendance rate for guards is very 
low. 

3, Wo single guard is assigned to 
supervise the other guards* 

It is oiir understanding that this last problem was recently cor- 
rected, and one guard per school receives additional money and ad- 
ditional ^sponsibilities* 

None of the principals wanted the responsibility of hiring the 
guards", nor of training the personnel. Only one principal stated 
that he felt he had control over his guards, primarily due to giving 
out their assignments, while all the other principals felt that they 
would prefer to have the right to fire or reassign the guards if they 
proved inefficient. 

The rationale for an Office of School Safety is to provide a 
professionally trained security staff to the schools. However, this 
office has created a division in responsibility and authority among 
security personnel. Guards are supervised by both the principal and 
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and OSS, which fraction alizes authority. The principal supervises all 
Other staff which perform security-related duties (aides, teachers, etc.), 
while OSS, supposedly e^qpert in the field, has uo impact on this staff* 
Most importantly, considering the absentee rate and the need for coverage 
by untrained personnel, the contribution of the guards must be ques- 
tioned. 

It is of paramouiit importance that New York City high schools 
provide a safe environment for education^ The Office of School Safety 
may not be fulfilling its purpose adequately and deserves further study* 

IV. THE DIVISION OF HIGH SCHOOLS; JlEGISTER ESTIMATES 

The unit allocation for the fall semester is based on the esti- 
mated register confuted in May or June of the previous school year. 
It is iinportant for the schools to be as accurate as possible in 
their estimate to ensure that accurate allocations can be made. Pe- 
nalties are handed out for overestimating the register by irore than 
two percent, and. by underestimating by more than this amount, the school 
generally loses units that might otheirwise have been a part of the 
amount allocated* (If there is a substantial underestimate, the 
school may be awarded a unit in the fall, at the price of major 

rescheduling and disruption for staff and students) , 

The estimating of one's register is a difficult process, and 

involves a constant reassessment. Principals must take into 

account the transient nature of their community, the expected number 

of walk-ins in September, open enrollment, and any other indicators 

used in the past. 

For the year 1978-79; 

51 schools changed their estimates after June 15, 

18 schools changed estimates more than one time; and 

28 schools changed on or after September 1, 1978* 
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In the final estin^ate, as shown in Table I; 
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50 schools were within 2%, either above or below, 

52 overestimated, 27 over the 2% limit, and 

46 underestimated, 22 over the 2% limit? 
1 school estimated exactly. 
Therefore, penalties should be assessed against 27 schools for over- 
estimating. 

Often there are factors which produce a wrong estimate that 
are unavoidable, such as new zoning decisions or an unusually large 
nui±>er of v/alk-ins in Septeittoer, or decisions by the^ State Education Departinent. 
Central Division seems sympathetic to these occurences v/hen assessing penalties agains 
a school- Mo sohool has to pay back more than five units In addition r 
if a total payback would be too disruptive to the school's programming, 
a realistic figure is agreed to through negotiations between the prin- 
cipal and the Division, A certain nuiriber of units are held back each 
year (twenty for the school year 1978-79) for such dealings, to pay 
for those penalties which are reversed because of situations beyond 
the control of the school. Although this process seems particularly 
complex, it also appears to be responsive to the needs of the schools- 
There are , however, three suggestions we would like to make regarding 
penalties. First, because of the flexibility in requiring schools to pay 
back units from over-estimating, there is a possibility that certain schools 
vjould tend to over-estimate continually, knowing that they will not have to 
pay back all the extra units, A school should be required to establish 
that an over-estimate was due to circumstances beyond its control or to 
misinformation from Central or the feeder schools, or else be forced to pay 
the full penalty regardless of size. 
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TABLE 1 



FALL 19 78 - ACCURACY OF ESTIMATED REGISTERS 



Denotes Vocational- 




B 


Technical Schools 


_A 


Ad jus ted 




Final 


Audi ted 


High School 


Estimate 


Registers 


Abraham Lincoln 


2,767 


2,718 


* Alex Hamilton 


1,500 


1,234 


* Automotive 


1,636 


1,666 


Bay Ridge 


2,110 


2,145 


Boys and Girls 


4,542 


4,020 


Brooklyn Tech, 




D f / / 1 


Bushwick 


2, 556 


2,757 


Canarsie 


2 ,482 


2 , 519 


Clara Barton 


2,362 


2,318 


Eastern District 


2,554 


2,479 


* East New York 


1,640 


1,653 


Edward R. Murrow 


2,569 


2,565 


* Eli Whitney 


2 ,199 


2 ,203 


Erasmus Hall 


4,180 


3,887 


Fort Hamilton 


3,517 


3,574 


F*D- Roosevelt 


3,850 


3,803 


Franklin K, Lane 


4,636 


4.792 


* Geo. Westinghouse 


2,309 


2,233 


Geo* W, Wingate 


3,139 


3,208 


t^atnes nao i son 






John Dewey 


3,467 


3,387 


John Jay 


4,034 - 


3,940 


Lafayette 


3,191 


3,236 


Midwood 


2,823 


.2,676 


New Utrecht 


2,706 


2,706 


Prospect Heights 


2,8^0 


2,887 


Samuel J. Tilden 


2,716 


2,734 


Sarah J- Hale 


2,317 


2,406 


Sheepshead Bay 


2t^98 


2,955 


South Shore 


4,310 


4,344 


Thomas Jefferson 


3,551 


3,643 


* Wm* E. Grady 


2,150 


2,085 


* Wm, H, Maxwell 


1,847 


1,754 




(98,581) 


(97,438) 



Difference 2% of Adjusted Is Estimate 

A-B Audited Register within 2% ? 



+49 


54,36 


'^es 


+266 


24-68 


No 


-30 


33-32 


Yes 


-35 


42-90 


Yes 


+522 


80-40 


No 


+89 


115, 42 


Yes 


-201 


55-14 


No 


-37 


50-38 


Yes 


+44 


46-36 


Yes 


+75 


49-58 


No 


^13 


33-06 


Yes 


+4 


51-30 


Yes 


-9 


44-16 


Yes 


+293 


77-74 


No 


-57 


71-48 


Yes 


+47 


76-06 


Yes 


--156 


95*84 


No 


+76 


44-66 


No 


-69 


64-16 


No 


+108 


62-70 


No 


+80 


67-74 


NO 


+94 


78-80 


No 


-45 


64-72 


Yes 


+147 


53-52 


'Wo 


0 


54-12 


Yes 


-^67 


57-74 


No 


-18 


54,68 


Yes 


-89 


48-12 


No 


+43 


59-10 


Yes 


-34 


86-88 


Yes 


-92 


72-86 


No 


+65 


41-70 


No 


+93 


35,08 


No 



B 





A 


Adjusted 




Final 


Audited 




Es t i mat e 


Qx s te r s 


An^Tf^ Jack son 


2,525 


2,617 


TV 1 ^ ^Tl ^ C ^ "ftJl ^ -feHS 

Hugusu H3.ruxn 


2 ,020 


J. , ?iJrr 


A V X i on 


2 ,647 




Day S^Qc 


3 ,664 




Q n 'I n i^t-i ^ 1-h 'tHS A 1 


3 ,403 


3 ,412 




2,952 


2 ,932 




2 ,140 


2,156^ 


PI 11 "i ncT 


2,613 


2,534 


PriT'^^t' H"i 11^ 


2,229 


2,273 




2,833 


2,864 




3,832 


3,951 


nx X J. ^ 1, c ^ 1^ 


3,065 


3,032 




3,079 


3,088 




4,589 


4,539 




3,754 


3,698 


Long Island City 


3.224 


3,203 


Martin Van Buren 


3,321 


3,337 




4,368 


4,474 


Queens 


1,279 


1,210 


Richmond Hill 


2,785 


2,637 


Springfield Gdns* 


3,094 


3,067 


Thomas A, Edison 


2,377 


2,301 


Williani C* Bryant 


3,596 


3,671 




(69,389) 


(69,244) 



1.9 



Difference 2% of Adjusted Is Estimate 
A-B Audited Register within 2%? 



-92 52.34 No 

+86 38.68 No 

-57 54.08 No 

+54 72-20 Yes 

-9 68.24 Yes 

+20 58.64 Yes 

-16 43*12 Yes 

+79 50*68 No 

-44 45.46 Yes 

"31 57-28 Yes 

-119 ^ 79*02 No 

+33 ' 60*64 Yes 

-9 61.76 Yes 

+50 90*78 Yes 

+56 73*96 Yes 

+21 64.06 Yes 

-16 66.74 Yes 

-106 89*48 No 

+69 24*20 No 

+148 52.74 No 

+27 61 *31 Yes 

+76 46.02 No 

-75 73-42 No 



(+145) 



* Art and Design 


2,300 


2,259 


+41 


45*18 


Yes 


Benjamin Franklin 


1,497 . 


1,765 


-268 


35.30 


No 


Chas E- Hughes 


2,300 


2,244 


+56 


44.88 


No 


* Chelsea 


1,073 


1,041 


+32 


20.82 


No 


* Faiihion Industries 


2,674 


2,382 


+292 


47.64 


No 


George Washington 


2,783 


3,043 


-260 


60*86 


No 


H*S* Music e Art 


2,427 


2,451 


"24 


49.02 


Yes 


Julia Richman 


3,187 


3,157 


+30 


63.14 


Yes 


Louis D* Brandeis 


3,915 


3,924 


-9 


78.48 


Yes 


* Mabel D- Bacon 


1,278 


1,252 


+26 


25.04 


No 


* Manhattan 


1,473 


1,496 


-23 


29.92 


Yes 


Martin L-_Ring Jr* 


2,286 


2,365 


-79 


47*30 . 


No 


Murry Bergtraum 


2,550 


2,492 


+58 


49.84 


No 


* Printing 


1,648 


1,685 


"37 


33.70 


No 


Nor:nan Thomas 


2,918 


2,951 


-33 


59*02 


Yes 


Park West 


2,991 


3,763 


-772 


75.26 


No 


Seward Park 


3,261 


3,247 


+14 


64.94 


Yes 


Stuyvesant 


2,780 


- 2,754 


+26 


55.08 


Yes 


/Washington Irving 


2,403 


2,336 


+67 


46.72 


No 




(45,744) 


(46,607) 


(-863) 
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B 





A 


Adjusted 




Final 


Audited 


High School 


Estimate 


Registers 


Adlai Stevenson 


3,904 


4,116 


* Alfred E. Smith 


1,813 


i,690 


Bronx H*S* Science 


3,373 


3,304 


C* Columbus 


2,790 


2,928 


DeWitt Clinton 


3,968 


3,937 


Evander Chi Ids 


2,963 


3 ,190 


* Grace Dodge 


1,939 


1,927 


Harry S, Truman 


3, 200 


3 ,228 


Herbert Lehman 


3,008 


3,079 


James Monroe 


2,422 


2,462 


* Jane Addams 


X p D ±0 


1. , ft^D 


John F, Kennedy 


4,439 


4,560 


Morris 


2,279 


2,450 


* Samuel Gompers 


985 


1,001 


South Bronx 


'722 


659 


Theo* Roosevelt 


3,862 


3,884 


Walton 


3,133 


3,084 


William H. Taft 


3,896 


3 ,691 




(50,214) 


(50,685) 


Ciirtis 


2,234 


2,243 


Wew Dorp 


2,715 


2,663 


Port Richmond 


2,950 


2,928. 


* Ralph McKee 


1,333 


1,299 


Susan E* Wagner 


2,920 


2,883 


Tottenville 


4,820 


4,798 




(16,972) 


(16,814) 


TOTAL 


280,900 


280,788 



Difference 2% of Adjusted Is Estimate 
A-B Audited Register Within 2%? 



-212 82.32 No 

+123 33.80 No 

+69 66*08 No 

-138 58.56 No 

+31 78*74 Yes 

-227 63*80 No 

+12 38.54 Yes 

^28 64*56 Yes 

-71 61*58 No 

-40 49*24 Yes 

+23 29*90 Yes 

-121 91.20 No 

-171 49.00 No 

-16 20*02 Yes 

+63 13*18 No 

-22 77.68 Yes 

+49 61.68 Yes 

+205 73.82 No 

(-471) 

-9 44.86 Yes 

+52 53*26 Yes 

+22 58*56 Yes 

+34 25*98 Wo 

+37 57*66 Yes 

+22 95.96 Yes 



(+158) 
(-122) 



Secondly, schools that underestimate and are given the opportunity 
to have additional units at the beginning of the semester should 
have the option of taking the unit or rolling it over to the next 
semester, (except, of coiorse, from the spring term to the fall, as 
this would cross fiscal years,)* In talking to principals who under- 
estimated, it was discovered that the problems associated with 
rescheduling the courses to accomodate for additional units out- 
weighed the value of having that additional unit* Moreover, the position 
is often not filled until the end of the semester, although the school 
is charged for the unit for the entire period. As this is in actuality 
unspent money, unit accruals are compiled at the Central Division that 

should be alloted to the specific school* Principals should have 
the option of deciding early in the semester whether they want to 
accept the unit, regardless of when personnel becomes available, 
or wait and start the next semester with an additional unit. 

Lastly, there is some discussion as to who has the final 
determination in setting an estimated register, A principal sub= 
mits his/her estimate to the Central Division, which then can, and 
sometimes does, change this figure according to their expectations 
and experiential tables* This is basically a difference of opinion 
regarding the strongest indicators of what can be expected to happen. 
We feel that the principal should have the final determination on 
the estimated register, knowing that he or she will be responsible 
for any errors that occur* It is better policy to allow the individual 
who will have to accomodate for any mistakes to have the stronger voice 
in the decision* (Principals can receive additional units, based on their 
information after the term has begun, if they waive the 2% rule* The High 
School Division does seem to be reasonable in negotiating estimate*; v^ith 
the schools* ) 
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V, THE Division OF HIGH SCHOOL; THE APPLICATION PROCESS 
A, CURI5ENT APPLICATION PROCESS 

Accurate estimates are also difficult to achieve because of the 
complex application processes for the various schools and their 
programs. Not only is the process a hindrance in estimating the re- 
gister, but, it presents difficulties for the incoming students* 

Basically, the application process for this year is as follows: 

a) For the specialized schools, the students must 
siibtnit their name and choices to. the counselor by 
October 23, By November 13, transmittal forms must 
be submitted to the schools by the coimselors. The 
test for the science schools are given in late 
Deceittoer, Students ,are notified sometime in February 
as to whether they have been accepted, at which point 
the student has up to two weeks to notify the guidance 
counselor whether he or she will accept, 

b) For Educational Options courses, the students are 
required to complete applications and transmittal 
forms by December 4. Although some of the schools 
which offer the educational options are zoned schools. 



even those students within that zone must submit an 
application. Examples of soine of the programs available 
are pre-vet, pre-law, aviation and computer science. 
The programs are three year sequences for entry level 
jobs as well as for continued post-secondary training- 
For some, an interview or audition may be required, 

c) For this year, the applications for the educational 
options are due before screened vocational courses , 
whose transmittal forms are due December 4 and the 
completed applications due February 19, 

d) For the specialized courses in academic-comprehensive 
high schoolSf transmittal forms are due December 4, 
and the completed applications are due May 4, (the 
exceptions to this are the pre-med programs at Hillcrest 
and Midwood where the completed applications and 
transmittal forms are due December 4) , Examinations 

for these courses are given in January, 
3) Lastly, the completed applications and transmittal 
forms for the miscreened vocational programs are due 
March 19, 



This is the first year that the applications for the educational 
options courses are due before the screened vocational courses, 

"Feedback from the schools revealed that thousands of students 
changed their high school plans after receiving notification of 
acceptance by educational options and special programs late in the 
school year. Many schools. had to make drastic changes with organiza- 
tion as a result, , , 
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Often, vocational schools held positions Eor students who 
ultimately withdrew their acceptance. Now, with the vocational 
schools having later application dates, it is hoped that vacancies 
would be eliminated in the vocational schools and be filled in a 
timely fashion by qualified applicants, rather than causing addi- 
tional changes down the line by filling the slots at a later date. 

In May, the feeder schools are required to notify the zoned 
schools of the e:<pected registers* High school principals blamed 
late and/or inaccurate information from feeder schools as well as 
misplaced transcripts for the inaccuracies of the registers for incoming 
students* 

B, THE NEED FOR STANDARDISATION 

There are two major problems with the complexity of this application 
process: first, its effect on the entering students; and secondly? 
its effect on the high schools' planning for the fall semester. There 
is no question that the students should have the opportunity to apply for all 
types of programs. But the complexity and duplicity of the process place 
some limitation on the students' ability to make a choice. It would 
seem that some standardization of the application process could assist 
both the student and the schools, and, indeed, there has been a task force 
within the high schools during this past year to devise standardized 
acZmission tests for screened vocational and academic programs (excluding 
the specialized schools) , A standardized reading and math test was 
recently devised in cooperation with all the assistant principals in 
"shops," but primarily because no cut-off grades for the different 
programs have been devised, the test could not be used as the sole test 
this year. The tests are being distributed to all the vocational and 

^ ?7 
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academic schools willing to use them on an experimental basis, 
Although some schools may require special aptitude tests, it would 
seem that sections testing these aptitudes could be added on and 
used for the tests at the appropriate schools. The current aptitude 
tests being used at schools such as Aviation, testing spatial rela- 
tionSf for exainplef are old and a nuihber of the people we spok** with 
indicated that they will be rewritten in the next few years. The 
idea of one test should be kept in mind as the new testing materials 
are devised. In addition, we would recommend that the tests be given 
on the weekends or during holiday periods to reduce the loss of in- 
structional time both for the applicants and the high school students 
who must leave the school to provide space for the tests. 

The standardization of the tests could also ease the pressiires 
experienced by the junior high school student applying for different 
high schools. We would strongly recommend the creation of a single 
notification process, including a listing of the programs which have 
accepted a student. This would eliminate the possibility of repeated 
rejections to a student applying to several programs and be a more po- 
sitive support of the student's initiation into high school. It could 
be done for the programs requiring screening, and then the students 
would notify the guidance office within two weeks of their decision. 
This could also eliminate the problem of multiple acceptances, A stu- 
dent would not need to accept at a '*safe school, *' confusing high school 
registers. He or she would receive all information at the same tine 
and be better able to choose. If a single computerized application 
were used, the entire process would be less cumbersome and more efficient 
for the students, the feeder schools, and the high schools. 
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VI* DXVISIQH OF HIGH SCHOOLS: DiSCREra UNITS' 

The overall unit allocation formula provides for a certain nuihber 
of units to be given at the discretion of the Director of the High 
School Division, and others at the discretion of the borough super- 
intendents- Table 2 indicates haw many total discretes were given to 
each high school for the fall of 1978, In the fall of 1978, the director 
of the High School Division gave out 659,29 discrete units, and in the 
spring 1979, 523-91 discrete units were distributed, 292-98 of these 
units from the fall semester were used for instruction-related functions, 
while 341-63 of the spring discretes were used for such purposes. In the 
boroughs, the superintendents hand their units out in different ways- 
One superintendent simply gives each school an equal share o£ the dis- 
crete units available to him, while others rely more on the special 
needs some schools may have for additional teaching personnel, innovative 
course offerings, school guards, or guidance and attendance personnel. 
For the fall term of 1978, for example, the superintendent in the Bronx 
was given thirty discrete units of which 13,6 were used for class size 
adjustment, mini and alternative schools, and instructional services, 3,32 
were used for guidance and attendance. In Brooklyn and Staten Island, - 
the superintendent received thirty-two discrete units, of which 
10,46 were used for programming, counselling, and guidance support, 6*32 
were used for attendance improv^ -^nt, and 13,82 were used for instmictor 
related functions- The Queens superintendent distributes his 42-09 units 
fairly equally between the schools for innovative programs, while in 
Manhattan for the fall 1978 semester, the superintendent received 28,4 
units which appear to be distributed for a variety of purposes, however 
specific amunts could not be identified, 

ERLC 



TABLE 2 

TOTAL DISCRETE UNITS RECEIVED BY 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS - FALL 1978 



Denotes 
Vocational- 
Technical 
Schools 

Discretes 

High School Received 

i^raham Lincoln 4*18 

* Alex Hamilton 3*80 

* Automotive 13,27 
Bay Ridge 8* 34 
Boys and Girls 12,49 
Brooklyn Tech* 9*51 
Bushwick 9*90 
Canarsie 3, 90 
Clara Barton 7*84 
Eastern District 6*58 

* East New York 7,65 
Edward R, Murrow 4,11 

* Eli Whitney 5* 40 
Erasmus Hall 9*05 
Fort Hamilton 4* 53 
F* D* Roosevelt 6, 37 
Franklin K* l^ne 7*34 

* Geo, Westinghouse 6*21 
Geo* W, Wingate 8. 33 
James Madison 6*13 
John Dewey 37* 43 
John Jay 9.39 
Lafayette 5* 02 
Mid wood 5*41 
New Utrecht 6* 89 
Prospect Heights 7*54 
Samuel J. Tilden 5*31 
Sarah J* Hale 13* 31 
Sheepshead Bay 4,37 
South Shore 6*^7 
Thomas Jefferson 19*15 

* Wm, E, Grady 5,S2 

* Wm* H* Maxwell "^'^ 

(279*73) 
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Discretes 

High School Received 

Andrew Jackson 7*24 

August Martin 10*17 

* Aviation 20*77 
Bayside 4*07 
Beach Channel 5*05 
Ben j * N, Cardozo 4 * 5B 
Far Rockaway 4,59 
Flushing B*49 
Forest Hills 3*00 
Francis X.ewis 3*93 
Grover Cleveland 5*70 
Hillcrest B*23 
Jamaica 15*99 
John Adains 9*79 
John Bowne 7*25 
Long Island City 6*25 
Martin Van Buren 3*93 
Newtown 11*92 

* Queens 4*77 
Eichmond Hill 7*7B 
Springfield Gdns* 5*25 

* Thomas A* Edison 6*24 
William C, Bryant 6-02 



U71*01) 



* Art and. Design 4*21 
Benjamin Franklin 7*19 
Chas E* Hughes 7*51 

* Chelsea 2*33 

* Fashion Industries 2*15 
George Washington 13*27 
H*S* Music & Art 12.05 
Julia Eichman 13*64 
Louis D- Brandeis 20*72 

* Mabel D- Bacon 10,54 

* Manhattan 4,70 
Martin L- King Jr* 5*72 
Murry Bergtraum 4*30 

* N*Y- Printing B*61 
Norman Thomas 7,69 
Park West 17-17 
Seward Park 13-05 
Stuyvesant 5 - 57 
Washington Irving 3*90 



(164*32) 



High School 



Pi sere ties 
Received 



Adlai Stevenson 8*06 

* Alfred E, smith 7*47 
Bronx H*S, Science 9*S7 
C* Columbus 5*37 
DeWitt Clinton 6*11 
Evander Childs 4*84 

* Grace Dodge 6*15 
Harry S, Tnrnian 4*39 
Herbert Lehman 8*31 
James Monroe 14*21 

* Jane Addams ^ 6,35 
John F, Kennedy 6*99 
Morris 12*60 

* Samuel Gompers 7*97 
South Bronx 2*26 
Theo • Roosevelt 14 * 46 
Walton 6*03 
William H* Taft 11*65 

(144,09) 

Curtis 10,62 

New Dorp ^ • 

Port Richmond 11*15 

* Ralph McKee 10,98 
Susan E, Wagner 
TOttenville 

(49*93) 



(809.13) 



Although we were \mable to discern the actual process for 
allocating discrete imits at the borough level, it does appear that 
some type of monitoring and evaluation takes place for the Division 
discrete imits* For specific programs, the number of allotments divided 
among the schools involved in that program are listed, with the 
reported division of how the school has used the units in the past 
year (percents for instruction, curriculum and supervision, and 
OTPS) . Recommendations are made by the Administrative Assistant on 
whether there is any duplication of effort, whether pupil period 
credits have accrued to schools in connection with greater curriculum 
indices than they would otherwise have had, and whether those fractions 
of units which were alloted in the past to plan the programs an 
still being requc^^sted for planning* 

We feel that the discrete imits can provide added flexibility 
to the schools, particularly for initiating innovative programs or 
solving specific problems that exist in certain schools. Particularly 
within the boroughs, however, we would like to point out the needed 
monitoring and evaluation of how discretes are used, to insure that 
there is a strong basis for the request and that these imits are used 
to supplement programs that have soimd strategies and objectives* As 
programs are developed and funded year after year, for example, the 
units allocated for planning these programs should be shifted to other 
areas- And, if indeed the specific problem has been solved through the 
allocating of units in the past, these units should also be channeled 
to new areas of concern* 

Thus, we recognize the importance of maintaining the discrete 
uiits, but recoramend that the Division and superintendents improve 
their evaluating and nvonitoring of the use of these units. 
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VII. DIVISION OF HIGH SCHOOL: OFFICE OF HIGh' SCHOOL PROJECTS 

In this time of fiscal crisis, many of the schools are looking 
to other sources for funding* Although these funds are not a part 
of the unit allocation formula, they allow the principal additional 
flexibility in using the allocated units* Therefore, we would like 
to encourage the search for these funds, and point out the assistance 
available at the Central Division of High Schools in finding monies* 

One of the most impressive groups interviewed at the Division 
of High Schools was the Office of High School Projects, responsible 
for reinibursahle programs* 

Reinibur^^able programs, primarily Title I and PSEN, are designed to 
suppletnent, not supplant, the offerings at the high school* The rule 
of thumb suggested by the Central Office to determine if the programs 
are truly supplementary is "Can you run your school without it?** Title I 
programs represent targeted monies centrally administered and allocated 
to meet the needs of the high schools as e:<pressed by the principal and 
approved by the Parents Advisory Committee, (PSEN funds are part of the unit 
allocation)* These funds are aimed at iiris>roving basic skills* Generally, 
students in Title I or PSEW programs can have one after school program, "such 
as the peer tutoring program, and as t ^ as three remedial classes 
a day, (reading, math and English as a second language) in addition to 
their regular tax levy English and math courses* These programs are 
designed for schools and students who fulfill specific qualifications, 
and must be used for these students* The Central Division assured us 
that there is some leeway in the fact that now Title I teachers can 
teach official classes and have administrative periods, and some of 
the supplies or physical areas used for these programs can be used by 
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the school for tax levy programs when not in use for Title I activities, 
FUKDS FOR MIDDLE INCOME SCHOOLS ^ 

As Title I and PSEN are for specific groups of students, some of 

the high schools do not qualify for funds from either program. However, 

there are additional monies available to the middle income schools ^ 

Office of High School Projects sends out a monthly bulletin to describe 

what types of funds are available. 

Aside from generally informing the schools of additional funds 

through this bulletin, there are field supervisors in the boroughs 

for reimbursable programs who visit and observe non^Title I schools 

to assist them in determining what potential sources they might use. 

For example, mini-grants fUnder $3,000) are available under Title IV-C, 
which are open to competition throughout the nation as well as other 
grants up to $50,000. This year# the Central Office hopes to get 
fifty such programs funded. Last year twenty-six 
were funded, and of these, twenty-two were written with assistance 

from the Office of High School projects. Title IV-B grants are being used 
in tlie high schools for guidance purposes, with twenty-seven schools 
examining the effect of increased guidance for 150 students per school 
who are identified as potential drop-outs. Title IV-C currently pro- 
vides funds for sonte specialized programs in law or environmental edu- 
cation, and a grant from the Federal Office of the Gifted and Talented 
is funding a program at the Bronx High School of Science, one of three 
Such programs in the nation to be awarded monies* Not only does the 
Office of High School Projects help in applying for the grants, but they also 
assist with any administrative difficulties a school may encounter once 
the grant is awarded. They are able to provide these services 

through the use of the budgeted indirect costs from the title programs, providing 
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for an administrative support system* 

With the coTttoined efforts of principals and the staff at the Office 
of High School Projects, many schools have been successful in receiving 
additional funds from non tax levy sources. This office has an impressive 

record in vjriting avjard v/inning applications, 
and we feel that all the high schools should make even greater use of 
their expertise with applying for federal, state and other non tax 
levy monies and in examining programs that might provide additional 
funding for particular needs within their schools* 



VIII* stam; mandates regarding librarians 



The Hew York State Commissioner of Education has recently estab- 
lished regulations regarding the employment of library media specialists, 
who are included within the unit allocation formula* All New York 
City high schools are in compliance with this regulation, which states 
that: 



"In a secondary school with an enrollment 
of more than 700 but less than 1,000 pupils, 
a certified school library media specialist 
shall devote at least five school periods 
each day to school library work* 

In a secondary school with an enrollment 
of more than 700 but less than 1,000 pupils, 
a certified school library media specialist 
shall devote the entire school day to 
school library work* 

One additional full-time assistant certified 
library media specialist shall be employed 
in each secondary school for each additional 
1,000 pupils enrolled in such school*" 



A librarian represents one unit, and for some schools, the 
mandated number of librarians seems to be an unnecessary burden* Of 
the academic high schools, nine schools have four or more librarians. 
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and, as these librarians do not provide classroom services, this 
often places hardships on the schools in having enough teachers to 
staff their classes. Other schools may indeed need larger library 
staffs. Certainly, the services that the librarians can provide 
are valuable; teaching and reviewing basic reference tools and 
other resources in relation to specific curriculum needs and assign- 
ments; developing skills in acquiring information through reading 
and the interpretation of graphs and charts as part of a reference 
problem? and assisting students in developing skills in selecting 

from a variety of multi-media resources and making the most effective 

2 

use of selected materials* However, the question arises as to whether 
the State requirement is too riqid/ and whether other considerations 
beside the register of the school should be \jsed to indicate library 
staffing needs. 

We recommend that the State mandate be altered to better reflect 
the potential utilization of the library for each school. Rather than 
using the size of the student body, we suggest that the physical size 
of the library, its current use, or the number of coxirses in a school 
requiring library work be factors in requiring specific numbers of 
certified librarians^ possibly assisted by paras. We certainly encourage 

the iricreaBed ijsaqe of the library and reference Tna,texiBla by all the hi.qh 
sohool students, feel that* with the current budget restrictions already 
liitiitinq the resoLirces available* the errtphasl's should be on teachers who 
can spend time in the classroom^ and this requirement reduces the i^nits 
availabl*^ for olassroom teachers for some scFTooIf. 
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NOTES 



!• Educational Priorities Panel, Bidding and Purchasing; A Management 
Study of the Bureau of Pupil Transportation , Bureau of Siipplies and 
the Office of School Food Services ^ May 31, 1978, p. 17, (transportation 
contracts excluded) . 

2, A Master Requirement Contract is an agreement between the Board of 
Education and vendors to provide materials or services to any school 
or operating unit in the school system. They are for a specified 
period of time and include the unit of measure, price per unit, spe- 
cifications, and an estimate of the quantity that will be ordered. 

3, Educational Priorities Panel, p, 29, 

4, Ibid, , p, i, 

5, Ibid,, p, 28, 

6, Figure from the Division of High Schools, Board of Education, 

7, Conversation with Stan Klein, Division of High Schools, 

8- Board of Education of the City of New York, Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, BEVG Memorandmn No, 6, June 6, 1978, p, 2* 

9. New York City Board of Education, "Special circular #7, 1978-79, 

Staffing Library Media Centers in Secondary Schools," August 30, 1978, 
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CHAPTER IV ' 
CONTRACT PROVISIONS 



Persons trained in a specified skill 
and with a professional mystique of 
independence desire an active role in 
defining the setting and manner in which 
they will perfoinn theiir jobs * Teachers 
believe they know better than others 
how many children can effectively be 
taught in a single classroom, how many 
consecutive hours one can teach effectively, 
what kinds of intensive programs are most 
suitable to children with learning de- 
ficiencies, how many handicapped children 
can be absorbed into a "mainstream'* class, 
etc* While it has been mildly funny to 
observe that none of their ei^ert know- 
ledge has ever led professionals to advo- 
cate more work or larger responsibilities, 
the basis of their claims has often been 
honored* We will see in looking more 
specifically at the Hew York City case, 
that teacher contracts have come to iin|>act 
on educational ^services in many ways beyond 
the financial ! 



This type of iiris>act became evident in our discussions with high 
school principals, where there was agreement that the UFT contract it- 
self placed restrictions on how they could best vtse their resources. If 
there were the option of increasing these resources, the problem would 
not be so crucial. But, during this time of fiscal constraints, the 
principal must look at other ways to increase productivity within a 
fixed budget in order to best meet the needs of students. One of the 
options that should be available to him/her is the determination of ap- 
propriate class size. 



I. CLASS SIZE 



Currently^ the contract sets across the board restrictions on class 
sizes, depending on the type of class: thirty-four (34) students for 
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regular subject classes? lifty (50) for physical education and minor 

music? and twenty-eight (28) for trade shop and practical arts. Looking 

at the class sizes for all the schools and discussing this issue with 

the principals, however, demonstrated that there are a substantial number 

of oversized classes. In Fall, 1977, there were 15,463 subject classes 

(not including special education, physical education* minor music) with 

2 

more than 34 students, or 31,36% of the classes. 

It is impossible to determine from the available data the reasons 
these oversized classes sire permitted. It be because of students 

r- 

listed on paper but not in attendance. Grievances are based on the 
number of students actually in class. At schools whore attendance is a 
problem, the number of students on register may exceed the maximumr while 
no more than 34 students are ever actually present 

There are also two exceptions to the maximum class size permitted by 
contract, 

1- Singleton Class - There is only one 
section or one class for a specific 
course. 

2, Half "Size Rule - The number of extra 
students in all oversized classes for 
a course does not equal 17, i.e,r the 
newly formed class would not reach 
the level of half the maximum class 
size , 

If these exceptions are permissable from an educational standpoint, 
then the question rises as to the validity of the current class size 
restriction- It would appear to be more educationally sound for the 
principal to bo able to determine what specific classes should be small, 
and what classes can accomodate a larger number of students without 
diminishing the educational level- There are certain high level math 
courses for example* which might require a small class size to best teach 
the students difficult concepts. At the same time, there are remedial math 
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courses which should be small to allow more individual attention to the 
slower learners, thus improving their chances of understanding the basic 
concepts* We feel that the principal would be in the best position to 
decide what is needed in specific situations^ after examining the student 
body, the course offerings and consulting with his staffs rather than the 
contract setting across the board restrictions on class size. At the very 
least,, the current contractual class size should be examined for its educa- 
tional value in the high school curriculum- 

Another consideration in the area of class size is the fact that 
grievances are settled according to the number of students actually in a 
classrooTtii as opposed to the number o£ students registered for the class* 
We are concerned thatf although this may enable a principal to meet the 
contract restrictions, the students that might attend if they were encour" 
aged to do so may not be inclined to come to a class in which they are 
perceived as an additional burden* If there are no books or desks for the 
"extra" students, the student with some attendance difficulties may just 
give up* Certainly if the school does not expect them to attend, this 
attitude becomes evident andf consequently, the expectation is met* The 
class register^ then^ should be based on the students who regularly attend, 
not on live bodies for one day, sO'that the students could have the 
facilities to be encouraged to come daily. Those students with major 
truancy problems should be withdrawn from regular class roles f according 
to the present Division policy, and not carried on class registers in the 
hope that they don't attend. However, students who are withdrawn from 
regular subject classes should not be given paper schedules or dumped into 
huge special sections. They must be given the services and attention that 
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can most appropriately address their needs, in the form of guidance, 
attendance services, family paras, special classes, etc* 

Lastly, the grievance procedure should be timed to accurately reflect 
the audited register, as of October 31* Often grievances are initiated 
and then dropped after the audited register is computed, and this timing 
change would eliminate unnecessary paperwork and procedures* 

II* USE OF TEACHER TIME 

Realizing tlia.t,the City's general fiscal problems affect the 
high schools, and th^t any funds niade available by declining enroll- 
ment are absorbed by budget cuts, a massive effort should be made to increase 
productivity* with this in min*^ we examined the use of teacher time* A 
1978 study of the Office of the Comptroller of the City of New York found 
that the average teacher in an academic high school actually teaches 56% 
of his/her six hour and twenty minute work day. The remaining time is 
spent on administrative, in lieu, or preparation periods* A detailed 
discussion of the possibility of non pedagogues performing some of these 
tasks can be found in Chapter II* 

III* PREPARATION PERIODS 

Regarding the contract provisions, we would like to suggest that some 
reduction of non-'instructional preparation periods could be made, "Prepara- 
tion periods, as defined by the contract and supported by arbitration 

4 

findings, are actually free periods," The time cannot be used for 

"regularly programmed responsibility* Teachers are expected to utilize 

their professional preparation time in such manner as to enable them to 

further their professional work for the purpose of their greater classroom 
5 

effectiveness*" What this means is that this period cannot be used for 
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faculty meetings, to meet with students, or develop course material- Many 
teachers volunteer to use these periods for such purposes, but they cannot 
be required to do so. The 1978 Community School Board Negotiating Council 
suggested that at least one preparation period every week should be avail- 
able for such purposes as regular or ad hoc non-classroom assignments, 
contributing to such goals as improved intra- and inter-school communication , 
staff development, or experimentation* Thus, a teacher's time could be made 
more productive at no additional cost and little effort on the teacher's 
behalf < 

IV, 35% RULE AND ADDITIONAL WORKDAYS 

There are other provisions that affect both the level of productivity 

and the flexibility a principal has in running his or her school* One is 

that no more than 35% of home room teachers f or those teachers with 

official classes f may be given administrative assignments- As each high 

school teacher must be assigned five administrative periods per weekr 65% 

of the home room teachers in each school are receiving five more free 

periods* By eliminating this provision, it is estimated that a saving 

7 

could be made of $15 million. In addition, if the teachers were present 
for three days prior to the opening of schools to assist in setting up 
the schools f and one <^ay after the school y^ar closes in order to be 
available for students, and available to students after school for an 
extra five hours per month, the estimated productivity gain would be 

g 

$41 million* During our interviews, principals raised this issue, 
referring to the difficulties of preparing for the opening of the school 
year with little assistance and much last minute information* 
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According to the latest agreement with the UFT/ teachers who have 
hox?,*?, room assignments no longer have the responsibility for sending 
post cards to the families of truant students* Home room may offer 
the possibility to establish an important personal contact with a 
student, and toi demonstrate that someone is aware and concerned about 
a student's attendance. This is discouraged if home room teachers 
merely go through the mechanics of taking roll and forwarding the 
statistics to someone else. An opportunity to deter truancy at an early 
stage is missed* 

V. SENIORITY AUD FIiEXXBILITY 

Two Other factors in the contract that should be examined to 
increase productivity in the schools ^re seniority and rotation. Both 
of these serve to reduce the flexibility a principal has in structuring 
the curriculum. Control over assignments to certain classes and admini- 
strative tasks offers an opportunity for a supervisor to make the most 
of his or her available staff, and this control should be available to 
the principal, seniority should be used as ^ consideration but not a 
determinant of teacher assigrnent, as the senior teacher is not predicta- 
bly either the most or least effective member of the staff, and there- - 
for the use of seniority as a basis for assignment has a somev^at random 
effect on the <luality and social distribution of education* 

Perhaps more importantly* however* seniority has an impact on the 
types of courses a principal can offer to his or her students. Often, 
innovative programs are started by less senior teachers, who then T^.-y 
have to be excessed the next year. Course offerings are also affected 
by the rotation provision of the contract, preventing a principal from 
making the best us^^ out of specific talents of teaching personnel. The 
rotation rule involves assignments to official classes/ special and honor 
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classes, and auxiliary buildings. Those teachers with specific experi- 
ences who then start programs in the schools have to be rotated out of 
those programs after a fixed period of time , and often this causes the 
dismantling of new course offerings. 

It is not the purpose of this study to examine the UFT contract and 
its provisions. However, we feel that because these contractual restric- 
tions do affect the use of units in the allocation fommula, a brief 
discussion is in order. In addition, our interviews with the principals 
indicated that the contract provides restrictions on nanaging their 
schools, in addition to the iit^osed budget constraints* 5^ increased 
flexibility in the areas discussed would substantially increase a principal' 
capacity to address the needs of the student body, FOr this reason, we 
feel that the above provisions, which either limit a principal's ability 
to effectively allocate personnel or restrict educational, services, should 
be amended. 
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DISIWCEWTIVES WITHIN THE FORMULA TO IMPROVE 
ATTENDANCE 



One of the major concerns to all those involved in the field of edu- 
cation is improving attendance in the schools. This is particularly true 
in New York City, where the attendance rate is among the lowest in the 
nation, and the social consequences of children not attending school are 
particularly severe , 

Dr, Macchiarola, in his September 29, 1978 memorandum to the Board 

of Education, stated thati 

" — the rate of .attendance at our schools 
is an important indication of their effec- 
tiveness in meeting the needs of the 
students they serve — To insure commit- 
ment to more strenuous attendance programs, 
we must provide the necessary resources in 
terms of personnel, expertise and automa- 
tion and other technical services. And, 
in the long run, we must reward the suc- 
cessful application of these programs with 
additional resources and positive perfor- 
mance evaluations,''^ 

He set forth a program that we would like to see implemented. We fully 

support the concept that attendance is a serious problem within the high 

school system, and improving it should be a priority of every high school 

principal * 

An examination of the rates of attendance for the years 1975-76 
through 1977-73, as seen in table 1, demonstrates some improvement over 
this period. Eighty-one of the schools increased their attendance over 
these three years, and eighteen of these increases were by more than five 
percent. The problem arises, howeverr when one looks at the attendance 
increase from 1975-76 to 1976-77. An improvement of even 4,05%, for 
example, may mean that a school increases its attendance from 64*4% to 
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TABLE 1 
ATTENDANCE RATE 



1975 - 1978 

Denotes Vocational- 
Technical Schools 

Gain or Loss 



High School 


197! 


5/76 


1976/77 


1977/78 


1975/76 - 


1977/78 


Abrahaia Lincoln 


76 


,95 


77, 


87 


77 


,62 


+ 


.67 


Alex Hamilton 


78 


-71 


68, 


27 


73 


,70 


-5 


_01 


Automotive 


80 


,70 


80, 


11 


81 


.36 


+ 


, 66 


Bay Ridge 


64 


, 04 


64, 


58 


68 


,85 


+4 


. 81 


Boys and Girls 


55 


,01 


60. 


08 


62 


,84 


+7 


,83 


Brooklyn Tech, 


81 


,20 


83, 


26 


87 


.47 


+.6 


,27 


Bush wick 


65 


• 36 


■ 63. 


21 


64 


,39 


~ 


,97 


Canarsie 


71 


,55 


72, 


33 


72 


,66 


+1 


,11 


Clara Barton 


85 


,26 


85, 


25 


90 


,71 


+5 


• 45 


Eastern District 


61 


,96 


56, 


17 


58 


,18 


-3 


,78 


East New York 


70 


,83 


72. 


33 


78 


• 56 


+7 


,73 


Edward R. Murrow 


80 


,48 


83, 


02 


83 


,43 


+2 


,95 


Eli Whitney 


76 


,44 


75. 


99 


81 


.82 


+ 5 


,38 


Erasmus Hall 


75 


,01 


76, 


01 


78 


,40 


+ 3 


, 39 


Fort Hamilton 


75 


,55 


78. 


84 


79 


.89 


+4 


,34 . 


D, Roosevelt 


58 


,79 


64, 


75 


72 


.89 


+14 


,1 


Franklin K, Lane 


60 


,68 


63. 


24 


65 


,09 


+4 


,41 


Geo. Westinghouse 


79 


,62 


81, 


68 


86 


,16 


+6 


, 54 


Geo, W, Wingate 


77 


,73 


73, 


15 


76 


,24 


-1 


,49 


James Madison 


76 


,67 


74, 


57 


73 


.48 


-3 


,19 


John Dewey 


81 


,71 


82. 


12 


83 


.39 


+1 


,68 


John Jay 


57 


,99 


57, 


26 


60 


,97 


+2 


,98 


Lafayette 


67 


• 95 


70, 


79 


74 


,18 


+6 


,23 


Midwood 


79 


,02 


81, 


30 


83 


,02 


+4 


.00 


New Utrecht 


65 


,24 


69, 


04 


72 


,18 


+6 


.94 


Prospect Heights 


66 


.97 ■ 


67, 


47 


68 


.25 


+1 


,28 


Samuel J- Tilden 


75 


,56 


78, 


41 


80 


,38 


+4 


,82 


Sarah J- Hale 


67 


,07 


64, 


97 


67 


,35 


+ 


,30 


Sheepshead Bay 


76 


.03 


75, 


55 


76 


,05 


+ 


,02 


South Shore 


73 


.44 


72, 


26 


75 


,73 


+ 2 


.29 


Thomas Jefferson 


55 


,71 


56, 


44 


59 


,80 


+4 


,09 


Wm, E, Grady 


74 


,71 


77, 


02 


79 


,80 


+5 


,09 


Wm, H- Maxwell 


74 


,71 


75, 


76 


76 


,16 


+1 


,45 



77 



Gain or Loss 



High School 


1975/76 


1976/77 


1977/78 


1975/76 - 


1977/78 


Andrew Jackson 


74 


.71 


73 


.22 


72 


.79 


-1 


.92 


August Martin 


S5 


.29 


85 


.51 


87 


.30 


+2 


.01 


Aviation 


S5 


.68 


89 


.20 


89 


.95 


+4 


.27 


Bayside 


79 


.24 


81 


.01 


82 


.10 


+2 


.86 


Beach Channel 


SO 


.13 


79 


.12 


81 


.94 


+1 


.81 


Benj • Cardozo 


82 


.02 


79 


.00 


82 


.17 


+ 


.15 


Far Rockaway 


77 


.03 


73 


.96 


73 


.87 


-3 


.16 


Flushing 


76 


.93 


78 


.15 


80 


.53 




.6 


Forest Hills 


S6 


.14 


. 85 


.00 


86 


.48 


+ 


.34 


Francis Lewis 


77 


.94 


77 


.65 


85 


.50 


+7 


.56 


Grover Cleveland 


77 


.04 


76 


.63 , 


78 


.58 


+1 


.54 


Hillcrest 


7S 


.93 


80 


.88 


81 


.08 


+2 


.15 


Jamaica 


S3 


.17 


86 


.23 


86 


.95 


+3 


.7,8 


John Adams 


76 


.13 


75 


.18 


73 


.63 


-2 


.5 


John Bowne 


77 


.82 


77 


.91 


81 


.03 


+3 


.21 


Long Island City 


S3 


.22 


83 


.43 


86 


.35 


+3 


.13 


Martin Van Buren 


S2 


.04 


81 


.70 


85 


.96 


+3 


.92 


Newtown 


SO 


.89 


83 


.93 


87 


.57 


+6 


.68 


Queens 


80 


.27 


77 


.22 


78 


.00 


-2 


.27 


Richmond Hill 


75 


.85 


73 


.85 


78 


.70 


+3 


.57 


Springfield Gdns, . 


76 


.13 


78 


.92 


78 


.49 


+2 


.36 


Thomas A, Edison 


83 


.13 


84 


.09 


87 


.55 


+4 


.42 


William C, Bryant 


72 


.56 


75 


.53 


79 


.31 


+6 


.75 


Art and Design 


85 


.88 


83 


.92 


84 


.30 


-1 


• 58 


Benjamin Franklin 


53 


-11 . 


58 


.45 


61 


.34 


+ 8 


.23 


Chas £• Hughes 


61 


.85 


59 


.98 


63 


.13 


+1 


• 28 


Chelsea 


79 


.56 


78 


.78 


76 


.58 


-2 


.98 


Fashion Industries 


79 


.63 


84 


..11 


86 


.63 , 


+7 




George Washington 


63 


.53 


66 


.56 


73 


.00 


+9 


.47 


H,S, Music & Art 


82 


.58 


83 


.12 


82 


.35 


- 


.23 


Julia Richman 


70 


.16 


72 


.17 


73 


.18 


+3 


,02 


Louis D. Brandeis 


82 


.14 


82 


.78 


79 


.68 


-2 


.46 


Mabel D. Bacon 


82 


.93 


84 


• 64 


86 


.74 


+3 


.81 


Manhattan 


65 


.12 


60 


.88 


61 


.80 


^ -3 


.32 „ 


Martin L- King Jr, 


73 


.90 


71 


.31 


75 


.12 


+1 


.22 


Murry Bergtraum 


82 


.43 


86 


.65 


87 


.97 


+5 


.54 


N,y, Printing 


74 


.88 


.72 


.88 


75 


.88 


+1 


.00 


Horman Thomas 


79 


.28 


80 


.85 


B3 


.53 


+4 


.25 


Haaran 


57 


.95 


59 


.53 


61 


.28 


+ 3 


.33 


Seward Park 


71 


.42 


76 


.96 


75 


.44 


+4 


.02 


Stuyvesant 


87 


.33 


87 


.56 


92 


.16 


+4 


.83 


Washington Irving 


71 


.41 . 


69 


.45 


72 


.07 


+ 


.66 


Food & Maritime 


67 


.10 


66 


.94 


64 


.91 


-2 


.19 
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High School 



Gain or Loss 

1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 1975/76 - 1977/78 



Adlai Stevenson 73,06 71.61 73.45 

Alfred E, Smith 72.67 71.87 77.14 

Bronx H,S, Science 87.86 87.72 89.29 

C, Ctolxjmbus 72.27 70*60 76.89 

DeWitt Clinton 56.83 59.95 61.01 

Evander Childs 72.14 72.20 72.08 

Grace Dodge 83.00 83.93 85.52 

Harry S, Truman 76.59 78.58 76.47 

Herbert Lehman 73.08 69.52 70.70 

James Monroe 64*40 67*62 68.45 

Jane Addams 75*55 70*23 71*24 

John P, Kennedy 71*05 69.74 74.45 

Morris 66 - 80 67 . 28 69 . 23 

Samuel Gompers 81*74 77.86 74*18 

South Bronx - - 74.53 

Theo, Foosevelt 60.88 59*07 67.97 

Walton 63.46 64.61 66.28 

William H,. Taft 61-0^ . 59*73 59*43 



+ .39 
+4.47 
+1*43 
+4.62 
+4*18 

-.06 
+2.52 

-.12 
-2.38 
+4.05 
-4.31 
+3.40 
+2.43 
-7*56 

+7.09 
+2.82 
+1*59 



Curtis 
New Dorp 
Port Richmond 
Ralph McKee 
Susan £. Wagner 
Tt>ttenville 



78*57 
75*03 
81.90 
71.70 
77.57 
82.45 



77.37 
76.54 
82*18 
76*38 
76*78 
82*51 



79.56 
78.04 
82.22 
79.16 
80.47 
84.68 



+ .99 
+ 3.01 

+ .32 
+7.46 
+2.9 
+2.23 
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68-45%, still having a low attendance rate. Even the one school that 
increases its attendance by 14% still only had a 72*89% attendance rate* 
In 1977-78, only 18 of the 99 high schools had a daily attendance rate 
above 85%* 

I* ATTENDANCE AND THE FORMULA 

Currently* attendance is given consideration in the unit allocation 
for:nula with the exclusion of long-term absentees* Long-term absentees 
(LTA's) are those students who have not attended school any day during 
the first two months of any given semester* "Adjusted register" refers 
to the fact that these students are not included in the register for 
allocation purposes* 

However, despite this sanction, there are two ways in which the 
formula provides disincentives to increasing attendance* 

A* LONG TERM ABSENTEES (LTA*s) 

It is difficult to understand the problem of LTA*s- There is not 
even a standard definition* An LTA at the Division of High Schools 
becomes a "no-show" at the Office of Educational Statistics- Even within 
the Division of High Schools policy varies* while students are not 
removed from the register for allocation purposes until they are absent 
for two consecutive months, they are removed from subject classes after 
One month, according to divisional policy* However* practice varies 
from school to school* In the Fall of 1978, forty-eight schools had more 
students unenrolled in subject classes than the nuiriber of LTA*s, as of 
October 31- While there were schools who had the reverse situation, and 
had not as yet removed LTA's from subject classes, there were 928 more 
students city-wide unenrolled in subject classes than there were LTA's 
(Table 2) * This means that students are included on the allocation 
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register, and funds are allotted for their educat ion f and tliey are not 
provided with classroom services* 

In addition, for those students not included on the allocation 
register, there is no fiscal incentive to bring an LTA back into the 
school system, since no funds are provided for LTA's, if an LTA student 
does return and services are provided, either guidance or instruction, 
this is not reflected in the allocation formula until the following 
semester* These services must be taken from the limited units provided 
for those students on the register* One cannot e:<pect the schools to 
do anything for their LTA's unless they are given specific funding for 
this purpose* 

B* INTERMITTENT ABSENTEEISM 

Most of the students with attendance problems are not LTA's, but rather 
students who either attend several times a week, but not regularly, or do 
not attend all of their classes daily* Of forty students registered for 
a class, thirty may attend daily, however, there is a different mix of students 
each day. 

This situation is tolerated in part because of the difficulty of 
meeting both contract restrictions and severe budgetary constraints* The' 
formula is computed so as to provide sufficient class coverage for the 
school with only minimal padding (the average class size is set at 31*5 
rather than the maximum of 34) * However, in order to meet the city-wide 
decrease in available funds, a below-the-line cut is taken, with each 
school's units decreased by a certain percent. This cut not only absorbs 
the leeway built into the formula, but presents the principal with less 
units than he/she needs to maintain the curriculum index and meet the 
teacher contract provisions for maximum class size (the be low- the- line 
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cut for Fall 1978 was 11.6%, and the cut has been as high as 20% in 
2 

the past. ) Each principal has been forced to discover wayfs of dealing 
with this "Catch-22" situation. Unfortunately r one of the w^ys has a 
a discouraging affect on attendance. 

Class-size grievances are settled on the basis of "live bodies^" as 
discussed in Chapter IV. A high truancy rate may offer a principal an 
easy answer to the combined pressures of a restricted budget and a rigorous 
teacher contract- There is no fiscal incentive to increase class attendance 
to the point at which more classes would be requiredr without a similar 
increase in funds. There are students with so-called "paper schedules," 
who are enrolled in grossly oversized classes with the assumption that they 
will attendf an assumption that may be self-fulfilling » Students do 
recognize the intent of an oversized classf especially if there are insuf- 
ficient supplies and space greeting their unexpected arrival- Students 
who already have an attendance problem are likely to respond to such a 
situation by continuing to absent themselves. 
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TABLE 2 



FALL 1978 - ATTEND?.^^CE AND LTA'S 



* Denotes Vocational- 
Technical Schools 



High School 

Abraham Lincoln 
Alex Hamilton 
Automotive 
Bay Ridge 
Boys and Girls 
Brooklyn Tech* 
Bush wick 
Canarsie 
Clara Barton 
Eastern District 
East New York 
Edward R* MurrOw 
Eli Whitney 
Erasmus Hall 
Fort Hamilton 
F*D* Roosevelt 
Franklin K, Lane 
Geo, Westinghouse 
Geo* W* Wingate 
James Madison 
John Dewey 
John Jay 
Lafayette 
Mid wood 
New Utrecht 
Prospect Heights 
Samuel J- Tilden 
Sarah J . Hale 
Sheepshead Bay 
South shore 
Thomas Jefferson 
Wm- E, Grady 
Wm- H- Maxwell 



B 

# Students 



% 


A 


% Adjusted 


Unenrolled in 




Attendance 


# LTA'S 


Audited 


Subject Classes 




1977-78 


10/31/78 


Register=LTA ' s 


10/31/78 


A-K 


77-62 


114 


4-03 


114 


0 


73-70 


3 


-24 


7 


' -4 


81-36 


29 


1-71 


29 


0 


68-85 


204 


8-68 


204 


0 


62-84 


575 


12-51 


153 


+422 


87-47 


59 


1-01 


59 


0 


64* 39 


170 


5-81 


170 


0 


72-66 


34 


1*33 


102 


-68 


90-71 


11 


-47 


11 


0 


58*18 


549 


13-13 


674 


-125 


78-56 


20 


1-20 


0 


+ 20 


83*43 


1 


*04 


8 


-7 


81*82 


97 


4-21 


160 


-63 


78-40 


179 


4*40 


157 


+22 


79-89 


168 


' ' 4*49 


168 


0 


72*89 


64 


1-66 


309 


-245 


65-09 


355 


6-90 


438 


"83 


86*16 


38 


1,67 


2 


+36 


76-24 


145 


4,32 


201 


-56 


73 *48 


27 


-85 


49 


-22 


83-39 


9 


*27 


36 ^ 


-27 


60-97 


456 


10-37 


456 


0 


74-18 


214 


6-20 


300 


-86 


83,02 


178 


6-24 


236 


-58 


72-18 


35 


1-28 


35 


0 


6S-25 


265 


8-41 


369 


-104 


80- 38 


77 


2,74 


al 


-4 


67-35 


136 


5-35 


220 


-84 


76,05 


49 


1-63 


49 


0 


75-73 


108 


2-43 


108 


0 


59-80 


255 


6.54 


255 


0 


79.80 


71 


3,29 


71 


0 


76-16 


70 


3,84 


82 


-12 




(4,765) 




(5,313) 


(-548 
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High School 

Andrew Jackson 

August Martin 

Aviation . 

Bayside 

Beach Channel 

Benj - Cardozo 

Far Rock away 

Flushing 

Forest Hills 

Francis X.ewis 

Grover Cleveland 

Hillcrest 

Jamaica 

John Adams 

John Bowne 

Long Island City 

Martin Van Biiren 

Kewtown 

Queens 

RichHiond Hill 
Springfield Gdns, 
Thomas A, Edison 
William C. Bryant 









B 










# Students 




% 


A 


% Ad^sted 


Unenrolled in 




Attendance 


a LTA's 


Audited 


Subject Classes 




1977-78 


10/31/78 


Regis ter=LTA's 


10/31/78 


A^B 


72-79 


38 


1-43 


80 


-42 


87.30 


33 


1-68 


43 


-10 


89.95 


22 


-81 


34 


f -12 


82-10 


30 


-82 


67 


^"^"-37 


81.94 


1 


.03 


7 


-6 


82.17 


79 


2-62 


121 


-42 


73-87 


14 


.65 


52 


-38 


80.53 


53 


2.05 


55 


-2 


.86-48 


40 


,1.73 


56 


-16 


85.50 


9 


-31 


31 


-22 


78.58 


35 


-88 


35 


0 


81-08 


37 


1-21 


67 


-30 


81.95 


17 


.55 


17 


0 


73.63 


221 


4-64 


221 


0 


81.03 


151 


3-92 


151 


0 


86.35 


49 


1.51 


0 


+49 


85-96 


0 


0 


8 


-8 


87.57 


* 72 


1-58 


101 


-29 


78-00 


43 


3-43 


23 


+20 


78.70 


80 


2-94 


80 


0 


78-49 


81 


2.57 


167 


-86 


87.55 


23 


-99 


44 


-21 


79-31 


132 


3-47 


132 


0 



(1,260) 



(1,592) 



(-332) 



* Art and Design 84-30 11 
Benjamin Franklin 61.34 350 
Chas E. Hughes 63-13 383 

* Chelsea ^^-58 74 

* Fashion Industries 86,63 25 
George Washington 73-00 129 
H,S, Music & Art 82-35 52 
Julia Richman 

Louis D, Brandeis 79 -6§^ 166 

* Mabel D, Bacon 86,74 23 

* Manhattan 61,80 217 
Martin L. King Jr, 75,12 93 
Murry Bergtraum 87-97 37 

* K,Y- Printing 75.88 160 
Norman Thomas 83.53 73 
Park West ^ ^ 540 
Seward Park 15.44 543 
Stuyvesant 92.16 8 
Washington Irving 72,07 61 



(3,189) 



,48 - +11 

16-55 118 +232 

14.58 383 0 

6.64 ' 77 -3 

1- 04 47 -22 
4.07 179 ^ -50 

2- 08 52 ' 0 
7,17 221 +23 
4.06 71 +95 

1- 80 27 -4 
12,67 286 --69 

3,78 93 ^ 0 

1.46 11 +26 

8.67 194 -34 

2- 41 90 -17 
14-35 231 +309 
14-33 639 -96 

.29 - +8 

2,54 175 -114 



(2,894) (+295) 



Park West was not open for the 1977-78 school year- 

- 



8U 

B 

# Students 





% 


A 


% Adjusted 


Unenrolled in 






Attendance 


# LTA's 


Audited 


Subject Classes 




High School 


1977-78 


10/31/78 


Register-LTA ' s 


10/31/78 


A-B 


J^dlai Stevenson 


73 ,45 


165 


3,85 


165 


0 


* Alfred E. Smith 


77, 14 


61 


3,48 


61 


0 


Bronx H.S, Science 


89.29 


16 


,48 


17 


-1 


C, Colxjmbus 


76.89 


96 


3,17 


155 


-59 


DeWitt Clinton 


61, 01 


196 


4 , 74 


3 23 


-127 


Evander Childs 




477 


13 , 01 


604 


-127 


* Grace Dodge 




Zh 


1 . 23 


A 

24 


0 


Harry S, Truman 


76,47 


15 


.46 


53 


-38 


Herbert Lehman 


■/U - / U 




b. y2 


220 


+9 


James Monroe 


68 .45 


210 


1 . 8b 


274 


£ A 

—64 


Jane nQQams 


71,24 


39 


2.54 


39 


0 


John F, Kennedy 


74.45 


145 


3,08 


210 


-65 


Morris 


69.23 


317 


11.46 


400 


"83 


* Saiauel Gompers 


74 . 18 






0 


0 


South Bronx 


74 .53 


1 32 


16 , 69 


143 


-11 


Theo. Roosevelt 


b / . y / 


489 


11. 18 


584 


-95 


Walton 






b . / ^ 


J4 


+188 


William H. Taft 






3 , 2b 


124 


0 






^2 , y37 J 




(3,4301 


(-473) 


Curtis 


79.52 


28 


1,23 


0 


+28 


New Dorp 


78,04 


108 


3.90 


108 


0 


Port Richmond 


82.22 


28 


,95 


28 


0 


* Ralph McKee 


79.16 


32 


2.40 


32 


0^ 


Susan £• Wagner 


80.47 


42 


1,44 


48 


-6 


Tottenville 


84.68 


66 


1,36 


66 


0 






(304) 




(282) 


(+22) 


TOTAL 




12,475 




13,511 


-1,036 



II* PROPOSALS TO PROVIDE INCEMTIVES FOR IHCRERSED ATTBHDAUCE 
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Two proposals have been put forward which would revise the allocation 
formula to reflect attendance* However, under careful examination^ it 
appears that neither would have the desired effect. Before presenting 
an alternative, it is necessary to consider the proposals presented by. 
various organizations within the high school cx>Tnmuni ty • 

A, PROPOSAL BY THE SPECIALISED HIGH SCHOOLS 

The specialized high schools are those which base admission on a 
rigorous City-wide test or audition. These include Stuyvesant High 
School, Brooklyrt Technical High School, The Bronx High School of Science, 
and Fiorello H. LaGuardia High School (Performing Arts and Music and 
Art) • 

Because these schools have high attendance^ rates, 92.16%, 87,47%, 
89,29% and 82,32% respectively for 1977-78, (see Table 1) and must pro- 
vide in -class services to virtually all the students on the register, 
they support the use of attendance as a basis for receiving additional 
units. They feel that, because the allotment formula does not take 
attendance into account, dollars per pupil attending is less in schools ' 
with high attendance. The gap is further widened by the PSEH and re- 
imbursable programs, and, the instructional need for small classes and 
added guidajice needs in the special schools should be taken into account* 
On the basis of these factors, these specialized schools feel that 

"students in specialized high schools are being denied services to which 

3 

they are entitled and which students in other schools are receiving,'* 
They propose the following: attendance should be used as a basis for 
receiving additional units. The average attendance for the months of 
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October, November, February and March would ber used as a base, and, 
for every percent that a given school's attendance exceeds this average, 
the school should be allowed 0.1 unit per ,1,000 students. For those 
who fall below the average, they should be charged 0,1 unit per 1,000 
students. 

There is no question that the special schools are a valuable 
component of our public school system. They should be given every con- 
sideration in serving their student body, but not at the expense of other 
high school students. Let us consider their arguments point by point. 

The elimination of long-term absentees from the register used for 
the allocation already makes attendance a major consideration in the 
formula. During the fall of 1978, 11 schools had over ten percent of 
their register listed as LTA's, with one school having as much as 
eighteen percent LTA's. A total of 12,475, students (4.3% of the total 
audited register) were designated as ltA's and 13,511 (4,6%) were un- 
enrolled in subject classes. (These are students who 
are counted for funding, but, because they are* absent for one month, 
they are pulled from regular classes.) Table 2 illustrates the number 
of students classified as LTA's per school, and all schools which had 
over ten percent of their register listed as LTA's also had less than 
a seventy-five percent attendance rate for the previous yedr. Thus, 
these schools not only have students who. are long-term truants that they 
receive no funds for, but also have a high percentage of students who 
may attend school sporadically, and who require extra support personnel 
to deal with their attendance problems. 

Regarding the per pupil expenditure, the specialized high schools, 
and other schools with high attendance, do receive more than the average per capita 
allocation (See Table 3) , In the existing formula, the Curriculum Index, or the 
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High School 

Adlai Stevenson -042199 

Alfred E. Smith -05B609 
Bronx H,S, Science -051341 

C, Colxjmbus .044167 

DeWitt Clinton -04367B 

Evander Childs .041B06 

Grace Dodge .053596 

Harry S, Truman ,046927 

Herbert Lehman ,043754 

James Monroe ,045004 

Jane Addanis ,055385 

John P, Kennedy ,043805 

Morris ,042596 

Samuel Gompers .058022 

South Bronx ,068058 

Theo, Roosevelt ,042286 

Walton ,045110 

William H, Taft .041878 



Adjusted Audited Register 
Per Capita # Students^ 

Allocation For 1 Unit 



Estimated Register 
Per Capita # Students 

Allocation 



23,70 
17,06 
19,48 
22,64 
22,89 
23,92 
18:66 
21,31 
22,86 
22,22 
1&,06 
22,83 
23,48 
17,23 
14,69 
23,65 
22,17 
23,88 



For Every Unit 

.044490 22,48 

.054633 18,30 

.050291 19,88 

.046351 21,57 

,043337 23,07 

.045008 22,22 

.053265 18,77 

,047338 21,12 

.044787 22,33 

.045747 21,86 

.054545 18,33 

,044999 22,22 

.045792 21,84 

.058964 16,96 

.062119 16,10 

.042527 23,51 

.044405 22,52 

.039674 25,21 



Ciirtis 
New Dorp 
Port Richmond 
Ralph McKee 
Susan E, Wagner 
Tottenville 



.047441 
.047124 
.045653 
.059507 

.045938 
.047620 



21,08 
21 , 22 
21,90 
16,80 
21,77 
21,00 



.047632 
.046221 
.045322 
.057989 
.045356 
.047402 



;i0,99 
21,64 
22,06 
17,24 

22,05 
21,10 



AVERAGE 



.046948 



21,30 



.046929 



21,31 
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average number of instructional periods offered daily, is the most im- 
portant factor in the present allocation formula. Those schools which 
have historically offered mojre courses per day are given the resources 
to continue to do so, while those who have a low curricultan index are 
awarded fewer units, perpetuating the lower level. Schools with a higher 
curriculum index, regardless of size, receive more units per capita than 
those with a low index. The specicilized high schools all received funding 
for 7.0 instructional periods daily, the ceiling imposed by the Division 
of High Schools, Itiis problem is further discussed in Chapter VII, It 
is interesting to note that attendance is also related to the Curriculum 
Index. (See Appendix II for statistical documentations). 

Once more, it must be underscored that long term absentees have 
already been excluded from the allocation registers. Per capita e:<pen— 
ditures cannot be figured on the basis of the nuBi^er of students present 
daily, but on the total number of students attending school during a semester. 
Resources and services must be made available for every child, A school 
must certainly provide services for every child for whom units are allocated. 
As is demonstrated in Table 3, schools with poor attendance receive less 
units on a per capita basis, using the adjusted audited register. 

Regarding the third point, PSEN funds and other nOn-competitive 
reiittoursable funds are given to the schools because, the targeted students 
need more resources to teach them the basics of education, ^e legisla- 
tion that regulates these programs assumes that in order to ensure a ^ 
minimum competency level for all students, additional resources must be 
allocated to some. The bulk of these funds, PSEN (State funds for Pupils 
with Special Educational Needs) and Federal Title I funds, are child 
specific and must be used for those students, identified by tests, who 
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are retarded two or more years in reading smd/or math. These funds must 
be used to supplement , not supplant the City's tax levy contribution, for 
those students with special needs* 

The special high schools do receive additional units, however, in 
the form of discrete units from either the borough superintendent or 
executive director of the division of high schools* (This is in addition 
to the higher per capita funding actually received, which provides for a 
high curriculum index and increased variety of course offerings*) In 
the fall of 1973, the specialized schools received over twenty discrete 
units from the superintendents and the high school division to deal with 
additional needs not covered by the net staff units allocated. (see 
Table 2, Chapter IV)* There are also other reimbursable funds available 
to these schools (See Chapter III) * 

The special high schools feel that some consideration should be given 
to their needs for smaller classes and additional guidance services* All 
students have the same worth in human terms, and. a small class which pro- 
vides remediation to students with special needs is as important as a 
high level language or math class, which is "expensive" because only a 
handful of students qualify. Likewise, the need for special college 
counseling is balanced by the counseling needs of other students who may 
have specific social problems- 

B- PROPOSAL BY THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S ASSOCIATION 

The High School Principal's Association presented a proposal re- 
warding those schools with increasing attendance and penalizing those 
with decreasing attendance* The rate of reward was small (0:003 to 
0.005 y '^^tB net units), and Tables 4 and 5 show the results of im- 
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pleinenting such a program* These coinputations are based on the eaj^u^ption 

that there will be no new money for attendance, and the total units for 

the high schools would remian constant* 

As evidenced by the tables, the changes would be minimal* A total 

of eight units was required to iinplement the proposal based on attendance 

improvement for 1977, necessitating an additional below the line cut of 

0*05%, This was low primarily because the actual changes in attendance 

rates for that year were miniinal * 

42 schools increased less than 3% 

32 schools decreased less than 3% 

12 schools increased from 3-5% 

7 schools decreased from 3-5% 

4 schools increased more than 5% 

3 schools decreased more than 5% 

So, although this resulted in a minimal below the line cut, it 
also resulted in very small unit changes* This computation was done 
again for the 1978 year* The difference between the two years is pri- 
marily due to the fact that eighty-three schools increased their at- 
tendance instead of fifty-eight, and the decreases were generally at 
a lower rate than the totals of the previous year, 

51 schools increased less than 3% 

14 schools decreased less than 3% 

20 schools increased from 3-5% 

2 schools decreased from 3^5% 

12 schools increased more than 5% 

0 schools decreased more than 5% 

There has been some question as to the validity of the attendance 
figures, but these two tables show that the increased allocation, whether 
for small attendance gains or higher gains, are minimal* It should be 
noted, however, that because an additional below the line cut is needed 
to furnish the ''reward" units, a school with a declining attendance rate 



TABLE 4 

1977 FALL TERM ETOLUATIOH OF HSPA ATTEK0ANCE PROPOSAL 93 
BASED OH ATTENDANCE FOR X975-76 AND X976-77 



Net Staff . Iflew Net - 

Units - Change^in Adi^Net TJnit (PSEH Gain 

(PSEN 4* Discrete^) Attendance : <A) Change Discretes ) or loss 



* Denotes 
Vocational- 
Technical 
Schools 



High School 





i^raham Lincoln 


124,19 


+ 


.92 


T.24Vr2 


"V 


,37 


124,49 


+ 


,30 




Alex Hamilton 


80,58 


-10,44 


80,53 




,40 


80,13 




,45 


* 


Automotive 


9X,28 




, 59 


91,23 




,27 


90,96 


— 


• 32 




Bay Ridge 


99,33 


+ 




99,27 


+ 


,30 


99,57 


+ 


• 24 




Boys and Girls 


185,52 


+ 


5,07 


185,41 


+ 


,93 


186,34 


+ 


• 82 




Brooklyn Tech, 


288,61 


+ 


2,06 


288,44 


+ 


,87 


289,31 


+ 


,70 




Biishwick 


124,10 




2,15 


124,03 




,37 


123,66 


■ - 


• 44 




Canarsie 


124,48 , 


+ 


,78 


124,41 


+ 


,37 


124,78 


+ 


• 30 




Clara Barton 


118,25 





,01 


118,18 


- 


,36 


117,82 


- 


,43 




Eastern District 


103,65 




5, 79 


103,59 


- 


,52 


103,07 


- 


,58 




East New York 


93,60 


+ 


1,50 


93,54 


+ 


,28 


93,82 


+ 


• 22 




Edward R, Murrow 


120,09 


+ 


2,54 


120,02 


+ 


,36 


120,38 


+ 


,29 




Eli Whitney 


128,47 




,45 


128,39 


- 


,39 


128,00 


- 


• 47 




Erasmus Hall - 


173*24 


+ 


1,00 


173,14 


+ 


,52 


173,66 


+ 


• 42 




Fort Hamilton 


163,32 


+ 


3,29 


163,22 


+ 


,65 


163,87 


+ 


,55 




F,D, Roosevelt 


181,11 


+ 


5,96 


181,00 


+ 


,91 


181,91 


+ 


,80 




Franklin K, Lane 


186,89 


+ 


2,56 


186,78 


+ 


,56 


187,34 


+ 


,45 




Geo , Westinghouse 


110,66 


+ 


2,06 


110,59 


+ 


• 33 


110,92 


+ 


,26 




Geo, W, Wingate 


124,72 




4,58 


124,65 




,50 


124,15 




• 57 




James Madison 


119,12 




2,10 


119,05 




• 36 


118*69 




,43 




John Dewey 


167,02 


+ 


,41 


166,92 


+ 


,50 


167,42 


+ 


,40 




John Jay 


168,22 




,73 


168,12 




-50 


167,62 




,60 




Lafayette 


153,01 


+ 


2,84 


152,92 


+ 


,46 


X53,38 


+ 


,37 




Mid wood 


122,94 


+ 


2,28 


122,87 


+ 


,37 


123,24 


+ 


• 30 




New Utrecht 


120,90 


+ 


3,80 


120,83 


+ 


,48 


121,31 


+ 


• 41 




Prospect Heights 


117,09 


+ 


*05 


117,02 


+ 


,35 


117,37 


+ 


• 28 




Samuel J, Tilden 


119,01 


+ 


2,85 


118,94 


+ 


,36 


119,30 


+ 


• 29 




Sarah J, Hale 


121,72 




2,10 


121,65 




,37 


121,28 




• 44 




Sheepshead Bay 


136,81 




,48 


136,73 




,41 


136,32 




• 49 




South Shore 


207.06 




1,18 


206,94 




,62 


206.32 




.74 




Thomas Jefferson 


149,85 




,73 


149,76 


+ 


,45 


150,21 


+ 


.36 




Wm, E, Grady 


116,93 


+ 


2,31 


116,86 


+ 


,35 


117,21 


+ 


.28 




Wm, H. Maxwell 


91,78 


+ 


1,05 


91,72 


+ 


,28 


92,00 


+ 


.22 






(4,533,55) 






(4,530,87) 


(+4,98) 


(4,535,85) 


(+ 2 


.30) 



(a) Adjusted Net reflects an additional budget adjustment of .06% to redistribute the 
\mits needed to implement the proposal. 



Hfet Staff X Mew Met ■ 

Onits - , Change- in Jdj.lfet U ni t (BSEH + Gain 

(PSEH Discretgs) Attendance AA) Change Discretfes) or Loss 

High School 



Andrew JacJtson 


114. 


16 


-1, 


49 


114, 


09 




34 


113 


.75 


-,41 


August Martin 




68 


+ - 


22 


93, 


62 


+ , 


28 


93 


.90 


■ +-22 


Avi atlon 


148, 


78 


+3, 


52 


148, 


69 


+ , 


60 


149 


.29 


+ ,51 


Bayside 


171, 


08 


+1, 


77 


170, 


98 


+ , 


51 


171 


.49 


+ ,41 


Beach Channel 


168, 


38 


-1, 


01 


168, 


28 




51 


167 


.77 


-,61 


Ben j , K . Cardozo 


157, 


24 


-3, 


02 


.157, 


15 


- - 


63 


156 


.52 


-,72 


Far Rockaway 


100, 


17 


-3, 


07 


100, 


11 




40 


99 


.71 


-,46 


Flushing 


122, 


09 


+1, 


22 


122, 


02 


+ , 


37 


122 


.39 


+ ,30 


Forest Hills 


121, 


14 


-1, 


14 


121, 


07 




36 


120 


.71 


-,43 


Francis X.ewis 


129, 


59 


— , 


29 ■ 


129, 


51 


— , 


39 


129 


.12 


-,47 


Grove r Cleveland 


195, 


38 




41 


195, 


26 




59 


194 


.67 


-,71 




140, 


47 


+1, 


95 


140, 


39 




42 


140 


.81 


+ ,34 


Jamaica 


148, 


79 


+3, 


06 


148, 


70 


+ , 


60 ■ 


149 


.30 


+ ,51 


John Adams 


203, 


57 




95 


203, 


45 




61 


202 


.84 


-,73 


John Bowne 


167, 


51 


+ , 


09 


167- 


41 


+ , 


50 


167 


,91 


+ ,40 


Long Island City 


124- 


70 


+ , 


27 


124, 


63 


+ , 


37 


125 


.00 


+ ,30 


Martin Van Buren 


165, 


36 




34 


165- 


26 




50 


164 


. 76 


- ,60 


Newtown 


201, 


98 


+3 , 


04 


201, 


86 


+ , 


81 


202 


. 67 


+ ,69 


Queens 


74 , 


77 


+3 , 


03 


74 - 


73 


+ , 


30 


75 


. 03 


+, 2b 


Elchmond Hill 


123, 


95 


—2 - 


00 


123, 


88 


— , 


31 


123 


, 51 


A A 


Springfield Qdns* 


142. 


55 


+2, 


79 


142 , 


46 


+ , 


43 


142 


,89 


+ ,34 


Thomas A, Edison 


123, 


14 


+ , 


96 


123, 


07 


+ , 


37 


123 


, 44 


+ , 30 


William C, Bryant 


157, 


39 


+2 , 


97 


157, 


30 


+ - 


47 


157 


, 77 


+ , 3o 


Sub- total 




87; 






(3 f -;93 , 


92) 




33} 






(-,62) 


Art and- Design 


125, 


88 


-1- 


96 


125, 


80 




38 


125 


-42 


-,46 


Benjamin Franklin 


85, 


23 


+5, 


34 


85, 


18 


+ , 


43 


85 


,61 


+ ,38 


Chas E, Hughes 


81, 


38 


-1, 


87 


81, 


33 




24 


81 


,09 


-,29 


Chelsea 


61, 


35 




78 


61, 


31 




18 


61 


.13 


-,22 


Fashion Industries 


140- 


53 


+4- 


48 


140, 


45 


+ - 


56 


141 


,oi 


+ ,48 


George Washington 


125, 


04 


+3- 


03 


124, 


97 


+ - 


50 


125 


,47 


+ ,43 


H*S, Music & Art 


122, 


71 


+ .. 


54 


122, 


64 


+ - 


37 


123 


-01 


+ ,30 


Julia Eichman 


123, 


75 


+2, 


01 


123- 


68 


+ , 


37 


124 


-05 


+ ,30 


Louis D* Brandeis 


163, 


66 


+ , 


64 


163, 


56 


+ , 


49 


164 


,05 


+ ,39 


Mabel D, Bacon 


72, 


45 


+1, 


71 


72- 


41 


+ , 


22 


72 


,63 


+ ,18 


Manhattan 


99, 


84 


-4, 


24 


99, 


78 




40 


99 


,38 


-,46 


Martin L* King Jr* 


121, 


12 


-2, 


59 


.121, 


05 




36 


120 


,69 


-,43 


Murry Bergtraum 


90- 


07 


+4, 


22 


90- 


02 


+ - 


36 


90 


,38 


+ ,31 


N*y* Printing 


95. 


88 


-2, 


00 


95- 


82 




29 


95 


,53 


-,35 


Norman Thomas 


146- 


72 


+1, 


57 


146- 


63 


+ - 


44 


147 


,07 


+ ,35 


Parle West 


86- 


08 


tl. 


58 


86- 


03 


+ , 


26 


86 


,29 


+ ,21 


Seward Park 


133: 


49 


+5; 


54 


133, 


41 


+ - 


67 


134 


,08 


+ ,59 


Stuyvesant 


131, 


81 


+ , 


23 


131- 


73 


+ , 


40 


132 


,13 


+ ,32 


Washington Irving 


108, 


02 


-1, 


96 


107, 


96 




32 


107 


-64 


--38 


Food and Maritime 1 


90- 


18 




16 


90, 


13 




27 


89. 


.86 


-,32 


Sub- total 


(2,205, 


19) 






(2,203, 


89) 


(+2, 


63) 


(2,206 


-52) 


(+1-33) 



Footnotes are on the following page 
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Net Staff 
Units - 


. Change- 


in 


Adj *Net 


Unit 


New Net - 
(PSEN + 


Gain 


(PSEN + Discretes) 


Attendance 


: (A) 


Change 


Discretes) 


or lioss 


High School 
















Adlai Stevenson 


187,85 


*1,45 




187*74 


r*56 


187,18 


-*67 


* Alfred E* Smith 


104.46 


- .80 




104,40 


-,31 


104*09 


-,37 


Bronx H*S* Science 


164,94 


- .14 




164,84 


-.50 


164,34 


-,60 


C, Colmibus 


138.50 


+1.67 




138*42 


**42 


138*00 


-,50 


DeWitt Clinton 


169.44 


+3.12 




169,34 


+ *68 


170*02 


+ ,58 


Evander Childs 


138.47 


i ,06 




138*39 


+ .42 


138*81 


+ *34 


* Grace Dodge 


103.02 


+ .93 




102,96 


+ *31 


103*27 


+*25 


Harry S* Trximan 


148,28 


+1.99 




148,19 


+ *45 


148,64 


+ *36 


Herbert Lehman 


167*68 


*^ J . 




167.58 


-*67 


166.91 


-,77 


James Monroe 


114*16 


+ 3*22 




114*09 


+ .46 


114,55 


+ *39 


* Jane Addams 


77.88 


-5*32 




77,83 


-*39 


77,44 


-*44 






-1*31 




X 70 * ^ X 




X7 / * OX 


* tZ 


Morris 


108*55 


+ *48 




108*48 


+ ,33 


108*81 


+ *26 


* Samuel Gompers 


80*12 


*3,88 




80*07 


-.32 


79*75 


-,37 


South Bronx^ 
















Theo* Roosevelt 


171*91 


-1*81 




171*81 


**52 


171,29 


-*62 


Walton 


102*58 


+x * ld 




102*52 


+ *31 


102*83 


+ *25 


William H* Taft 


176*37 


-1*29 




176*26 


-*53 


175*73 


-*64 




(2 352 541 




(2 




^ i . CO / 


, * Z / y 


\ O . z / y 


Curtis 


105 , 58 


-1.20 




105*52 


**32 


105*20 


*,38 


New Dorp 


119*82 


+1*51 




119*75 


+ .36 


120*11 


+ *29 


Port Richmond 


122*06 


+ ,28 




121,99 


' +*37 


122*36 


+ ,30^ 


* Ralph McKee 


71*66 


+4,68 




71*62 


+ *29 


71*91 


+ *25 


' Susan E* Wagner 


134*22 


- *79 




134,14 


-.40 


133*74 


**48 


Tottenville 


225*21 


+ .06 




225*07 


+ *68 


225*75 


+ .54 


Sub-total 


(778*55) 






(778,09) 


(+-98) 


(779-07) 


(+.52) 


TOTAL 


13,165*70 




13 


,157*90 


(+8-06) 


(13,165-96) 


(+-26) 



(A) Mjusted Wet reflects an additional budget adjustment of .06% to redistribute the 
units needed to implement the proposal. 

^ Food and Maritime is included for this year. 

^ South Bronx was not open during this time. 
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TABLE 5 



1978 FALL TERM EVALUATION OF HSPA ATTENDANCE PROPOSAL 
BASED OU ATTENDANCE FIGURES FOR 1976^77 .^ND 1977-78 



^Denotes 
Vocational- 
Technical 
Schools 
High School 



Abraham Lincoln 
Alex Hamilton 
Automotive 
Bay Ridge 
Boys and Girls 
Brooklyn Tech, 
Bushwick 
Canarsie 
Clara Barton 
Eastern District 
East New Vork 
Edward R, Murrow 
Eli Whitney 
Erasmus Hall 
Fort Hamilton 
F,D, Roosevelt 
Franklin K- Lane 
Geo . westinghouse 
Geo, w, Wingate 
James Madison 
John Dewey 
John Jay 
Laf ayerre 
Midwood 
New Utrecht 
Prospect Heights 
Samuel J- Tilden 
Sarah J- Hale 
Sheepshead Bay 
South Shore 
Thomas Jefferson 
Wm, E, Grady 
Wtn, H, Maxwell 

5ijb^ total 



Net Staff 
Units - 
(PSEN & 
Discretes) 



% 



Change in 
Attendance 



AdJ, Net Unit 



N ew Net - 

■ (PSEN & Gain or 



(A) 



Change Discretes Loss 



124,27 


- ,25 


123,91 




,37 


123,54 




,73 


83,50 


+ 5,43 


83, 10 




,42 


83,52 




,02 


93,82 


+ 1,25 


93,59 




, 28 


93,87 




, 05 


99,89 


+ 4,27 


99,65 


+ 


,40 


100 ,05 


+ 


16 

• J- M 


198,25 


+ 2,76 


197,77 


+ 


,59 


198, 36 


+ 


,11 


292,78 


+ 4,21 


292,08 


+ 1 


,17 


293,25 


+ 


,47 


105,66 


+ 1,18 


105,41 


+ 


,32 


105,73 


+ 


,07 


116,04 


■+ ,33 


115,76 


+ 


,35 


116,11 


+ ■ 


,07 


122,81 


+ 5,46 


122,52 


+ 


,61 


123,13 


+ 


,32 


103,47 


+ 2,01 


103,22 


+ 


,31 


103,53 


+ 


,06 


93,87 


+ 6,23 


93,64 


+ 


,47 


94,11 


+ 


,24 


130,97 


+ ,41 


130,66 


+ 


,39 


131,05 


+ 


,08 


118,33 


+ 5,83 


118,05 


+ 


,59 


118,64 


+ 


,31 


177,63 


+ 2,39 


177,20 


+ 


,53 


177,73 


+ 


,ia 








+ 


A £i 

, 4b 




+ 


,09 


162,95 


+ 8,14 


162,56 


+ 


,81 


163,37 


+ 


,42 


220,44 


+ 1,85 


219,91 


+ 


,66 


220,57 


+ 


,13 


128,04 


+ 4,48 


127,73 


+ 


,51 


128,24 


+ 


,20 


139,55 


+ 3,09 


139,22 


+ 


,56 


139,78 


+ 


,23 


137,13 


- 1,09 


136,80 




,41 


136,39 




,74 


173,66 


+ 1,27 


173,24 


+ 


,52 


173,76 


+ 


,10 


170,84 


+ 3,71 


170,43 


+ 


,68 


171,11 


+ 


,27 


145,42 


+ 3,39 


145,07 


+ 


,58 


145,65 


+ 


,23 


132,71 


+ 1,.72 


132,39 


+ 


,40 


132,79 


+ 


,08 


121,44 


+ 3,14 


121,15 


+ 


,49 


121,64 


+ 


,20 


119,49 


t -^s 


119,20 


+ 


,36 


119,56 


+ 


,07 


123,45 


- 1,97 


123,15 




,37 


122,78 




,67 


118,48 


+ 2,38 


118,20 


+ 


,36 


118,56 


+ 


,08 


130,93 


+ ,50 


130,62 


+ 


,39 


131,01 


+ 


,08 


202,38 


+ 3,47 


201,89 


+ 


,81 


202,70 


+ 


,32 


139,52 


+ 3,36 


139,19 


+ 


,56 


139,75 


+ 


,23 


120,34 


+ 2,78 


120 ,05 


+ 


,36 


120,41 


+ 


,07 


94,31 


+ ,40 


94,08 


+ 


,28 


94,36 


+ 


,05 


595.79) 




(4,584,49) 


(14 


,07) 


,598.56) 


(+ 2 


,77 



(a) Adjusted Net reflects an additional budget adjustment of ,24% to 
redistribute the units needed to implement the proposal. 
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High School 



Wet Staff 
Units - 
(PSEW St 
Discretes) 



% 



Change in 
'Attendance 



Ad j , Net 




Unit 



Wevr Wet - 
{PSEW & 



Gain or 



Change Discretes) Loss 



Andr bw Jaclc son 


117,16 




,43 


116 


,88 




• 35 


116t53 




,63 


Au9ust Martin 


106,20 


+ 1 


,79 


105 


,95 


+ 


,32 


106,27 


+ 


,07 


Aviation 


147,01 


+ 


,75 


146 


,66 


+ 


,44 


147,10 


+ 


,09. 


Bavside 


166,94 


+ 1 


,09 


166 


.54 


+ 


,50 


167,04 


+ 


,10 


Bea ch Cha nn el 


167,46 


+ 2 


,82 


167 


,06 




,50 


167 ,56 




,10 


Beni , tl , Cardozo 


139,00 


+ 3 


,17 


138 


,67 




,56 


139,23 




,23 


Far Rock aw a V 


101,03 




,09 


100 


,79 




,30 


100 , 49 




,54 


Flushing 


119,48 


+ 2 


,38 


119 


,19 


+ 


,36 


119,55 


+ 


,07 




104,29 


+ 1 


,48 


104 


,04 


+ 


,31 


104, 35 


+ 


,06 


P'^^&ncis Xj&wi s 

^ ^ ^ i 2 2 


125,14 


+ 7 


,85 


124 


,84 




,62 


125 • 46 




,32 




170,28 


+ 1 


,95 


169 


,87 




,51 


170,38 




,10 


Hillcr est 


149,87 


+ 


,20 


149 


,51 


+ 


,45 


149,96 


+ 


,09 


Jamaica 


146,70 


+ 


,72 


146 


,35 


+ 


,44 


146,79 


+ 


,09 


T' Zi zi c 


^ ? U , ^ *3 


J. 


, ^ ^ 








,59 




J. 




John BoKne 


167,91 


+ 3 


,12 


167 


,51 


+ 


,67 


168,13 


+ 


,27 


Long Island City 


138,48 


+ 2 


,86 


138 


,15 


+ 


,41 


138,56 


+ 


,08 


Martin van Buren 


153,09 


+ 4 


,26 


152 


,72 


+ 


,61 


153,33 


+ 


,24 


Newtown 


188,74 


+ 3 


,64 


188 


,29 


+ 


,75 


189,04 


+ 


,30 


Queens 


75,73 


+ 


,78 


75 


,55 


+ 


,23 


75,88 


+ 


,15 


Richmond Hill 


126,96 


+ 4 


,85 


126 


,66 


+ 


,51 


127,17 


+ 


,21 


Springfield Gdns- 


141,73 




,43 


141 


,39 




,42 


140,97 




,76 


Thomas A- Edison 


131,36 


+ 3 


,'46 


' 131 


.04 


+ 


,52 


131,56 


+ 


,20 


Williaia C- Bryant 


158,11 


- 3 


,78 


157 


,73 




,63 


157,10 


Tl 


,01 


Sub-total 


(3,239,21) 






(3,231 


,46) 


(6,42) (3 


,237,98) 


(-1 


,23 





Art and Design 


128,94 


+ 




38 


128,63 


+ 


,39 


129 


,02 


+ 


,08 




Benjamn Franklin 


64,75 ■ 


+ 


2, 


39 


64,59 


+ 


,19 


64 


,78 


+ 


,03 




Chas E, Hughes 


100,96 


+ 


3, 


15 


100,72 


^ + 


,40 


101 


,12 


+ 


,16 




Clielsfia 


63,72. 




2, 


20 


63,57 




,19 


63 


,38 




,34 


* 


Fashion Industries 


143,84 


+ 


2, 


52 


143,49 


+ 


,43 


143 


,92 


+ 


,08 




G(^orge Washington 


114,25 


+ 


6, 


44 


113,98 


+ 


,57 


114 


,55 


+ 


,5o 




H,S, Music S Art 


130,05 






77 


129,74 




,39 


129 


,35 




,70 




Julia Richman 


129,31 


+ 


.1, 


01 


129,00 


+ 


,39 


129 


,39 


+ 


,08 




Louis D, Brandeis 


166,58 




3, 


10 


166,18 




,66 


165 


,52 


- 1 


,06 




Mabel D, Bacon 


71,22 


+ 


2, 


10 


71,05 


+ 


,21 


71 


,26 


+ 


,04 




;4anhattan 


81,88 


+ 




92 


81,68 


+ 


,25 


81 


,93 


+ 


,05 




wartin L, King Jr, 


112,64 


+ 


3, 


81 


112,37 


+ 


,45 


112 


,82 


+ 


,18 




Murr^' Bergtraum 


128,73 


+ 


1, 


32 


128,42 


+ 


,39 


123 


,81 


+ 


,08 




N,Y, Printing 


94,28 


+ 


3, 


OO 


94,05 


+ 


,38 


94 


,53 


+ 


,25 




norman Thomas 


, 146,71 


+ 


2, 


68 


146,44 


+ 


,44 


146 


,83 


+ 


,09 




?^ark Westl 


























Seward Park 


137,83 




1, 


52 


137,50 




,41 


137 


,09 




,74 




Stuyvesant 


142,66 


+ 


4, 


60 


142,32 


+ 


,'57 


142 


,39 


+ 


,23 




Washington Irving 


109,93 


+ 


2, 


62 


109,67 


+ 


,33 


110 


,00 


+ 


,07 




Sub- total 


(2,0C8,3C) 








(2,003,^0) 


(3 


,7^) {2,067 


,24} 


{-1 


,12) 



Park West is not included in this chart because it was just opened 9/73, 
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Wet Staff- 







Units " 


% 








New Met - 










(PSEW & 


Change in 


Adj. Wet 


Unit 




(PSEN & 


Gain o 




Hiqh School ^ 


Discretes) 


Attendance 


(A) 


Change 


Discretes) 


Loss 




Adlai Stevenson 


173.69 


+ 1,84 


173,27 




. 52 




173.79 




.10 




Alfred Smith 


99.05 


+ 5.27 


98.81 








99 , 30 




.25 




Bronx H,S. Science 


169.63 


+ 1.57 


169.22 




,51 








. 10 




Cr Co limb us 


129.32 


+ 6,29 


129.01 


+ 


.65 




129 ,66 


+ 


,34 




DeWitt Clinton 


171.96 


+ 1,06 


171.55 




, 52 




172 , 07 




. 11 




Evander Childs 


133 ,36 


- .12 


133,04 




.40 




132 , 64 




.72 




Grace Dodge 


103.28 


+ 1.59 


103.03 


+ 


, 31 




103, 34 


+ 


,06 




Harry ^S. Truman 


151,48 


"2,11 


151.12 




,45 




150.67 




.81 




lierbcrt Lehinan 


134.72 


+ 1.18 


134,40 


+ 


.40 




134,80 


+ 


.08 




James Monroe 


110,80 


+ .83 


110.53 




,33 




J. J.U . OD 




. UD 




Jane Ad dams 


82.80 


+ 1,01 


82. 6Q 


+ 


,25 




82.85 


+ 


,05 




John F, Kennedy 


199,75 


+ 4,71 


199,27 


+ 


,80 




200,07 


+ 


,32 




Morris 


104.36 


+ 1,95 


104,11 


+ 


,31 




104,42 


+ 


,06 




Samuel Gompers 


58,08 


- 3,68 


57,94 


— 


,23 




57,71 


— 


,37 




South Bronx 2 






















Theo. Roosevelt 


164.24 


+ 8.90 


163.85 


+ 


,82 




164.67 


+ 


,43 




Walton 


139,12 


+ 1.67 


138.79 


+ 


,42 




139.21 


+ 


.09 




William H, Taft 


154.57 


- ,40 


154.20 




.46 












Sub-total 


(2,280.21) 




(2,274,74) 


(4 


.79) (2 


,279,53) 


(- 


.68 






±uo . ^± 


+ i . ±y 


1 rid 1 ^ 




.32 




106.47 


+ 


.06 




New* Dorp 


125,49 


+ 1,50 


125.19 


+ 


,38 




125,57 


+ 


.08 




Fort Richmond 


133.70 


+ ,04 


133,38 


+ 


.40 




133.78 


+ 


,08 




Ralph McKee 


77,30 


+ 2.78 


77.11 


+ 


.23 




77.34 


+ 


.04 




Susan E, Wagner 


132.44 


+ 3.69 


132,12 


+ 


.53 




132.65 


+ 


.21 




Totrenville 


228.48 


+ 2.17 


227.93 


+ 


.68 




228.61 


+ 


.13 




Sub-total 


(303..")2 ) 




(801.88) 




.54) 




(304. 12) 


( 


.60 




GRAND TOTAL 


12,987.39 




12,955.97 


31 


,56 


12 


,987.73 


+ 


,34 



South Bronx is not included in this chart because it was not open in 1976-77. 
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loses two times! once for the cut, and then again as a penalty* Itiis 
double penalty could be particularly hard on a school in a transitional 
neighborhood, whose declining attendance is not primarily school-related* 

III* REMOVING THE CURKBHT PIS- INCENTIVES FOR IWCREJiSIWG ATTENDANCE 

In light of the City's fiscal problems, it has been difficult to 
adequately address the issue of attendance from a school's limited 
funds. We applaud the Chancellor's concept of providing resoiorces 
specifically for attendance improvement, but would caution against the 
use of funds from the \mit allocation formula for these progran\s, parti- 
cularly with the likelihood that no new units will be available for, 
distribution in the next school year. It would be unfair to decrease 
the flexibility a principal has to balance the instructional and admini- 
strative needs in his or her school by mandating the use of certain 
units for attendance programs, as the principals are already under 
severe constraints due to the budget: cut* Certainly, however, if a 
student is counted in the register to determine the level of funding 
a school will receive, the principal should be held accountable for 
expending funds to meet the needs of this student, regardless of his 
or her attendance* 

Attendance programs should be a part of each school's support system- 
But any program, with no additional funds for attendance, would mean that 
to provide fiscal incentives within the allocation formula to schools with 
low or decreasing attendance* It would be difficult to factor in any 
special considerations, such as the state of the sur- 
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rounding community, that might be causing a decrease in attendance, and 
so those schools in transitional areas which might need additional support 
to prevent a decline in attendance, would actually lose funds* 

Schools with low attendance are concerned with the needs of long- 
term truants and a very mobile population. This may result in relatively 
small daily classes, accompanied by the difficulties of addressing a 
different group. of students with differing backgrounds each day. Those 
schools with high attendance are concerned with crowded classrooms and 
the problem of meeting union restrictions on maximum class size* Both 
situations create difficulties, and merit serious consideration. However, 
it is our contention that services should not be provided ±o one groTJ$> 
of students by denying services to another. The schools cannot "rob 
Peter to pay Paul,*' That is nertainly not to say that some means of 
encouragement should not be given to those schools with high attendance. 
It is only to eniphasize the fact that the assistance should not be at the 
e:<pense of those schools with poor attendance, 

A final consideration must be the basis of state funding. It v^ould be 
difficult for ifew York City to continue to make the case, as it has for years 
that state funds should be allocated according to register (not attendance) 
if the City distributed funds according to attendance (not register) • There 
should be a consistent line of argument and practice. 

The following recommendations are made in order to remove the current 
disincentives for increasing attendance: 

1, The allocation formula, whatever its 
form, should be considered to be child- 
specific funds. While different services 
may be provided to different students, a 
student must receive services in retuim 
for the funding that he/she attracts to 
the schools • if a full instructional 
load is inappropriate for a student, alter- 
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native supportive services should be offered. 
Under no circumstances should one student's 
program depend on the absence of another. 
The evaluation and monitoring of such a 
targeting of funds would be a part of the 
task performed by the borough superinten- 
dents in supervising all principals, 

2, A certain nxitriber of Executive Director's 
discretionary \inits should be reserved for 
attendance purposes- A niHober of these 
would be assigned, on a per capita basiSf 
to the schools for their LTA's* The amount 
would be less than that for students on the 
allocation register, so that there would 
be an incentive to succeed in bringing long- 
term truants back to the schools, at which 
time the schools would be awarded a higher 
allocation , 



In fall, 1978, there were 12,475 lta's- If each of these students 
were allocated funds at the same average per capita rate as other students 
on the estimated register (0*046929 or one unit for every 21*31 students) i 
585*4 units would be necessary* If, however, the allocation is at a lesser 
rate, as suggested, .499 iinits would be necessary to allocate iinits 
for LTA's at a per capita rate of 0,40000, or one \init for every twenty- 
five students. In the fall of 1978, the Executive Director distributed 

648*08 iinits from discretionary fiinds, and the borough superintendents 

4 

distributed 161,05 iinits* Thus, there are ample \inits available to 
provide services to the LTA's if this is made a division priority and 
discretionary fiinds are targeted appropriately* Also, these funds would 
be contingent on the approval of a plan, produced by the principal, de- 
tailing the objectives and strategies of an attendance program. In the 
same vein, schools with documented hardships or a proposal for enriching 
the program of a school with high attendance school be awarded additional 
discrete iinits* 



^ ^ 
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NOTES 



1, Macchiarola, Frank J,, Chancellor of Schools, September 2, 1978, 
Memoranda to the New York City Board of Education, 

2, Figures from Division of High Schools, New York City Board of Education, 

3, "Inequitable Allotments and Problems which Develop from Inequitable 
Allotments," 1975 Proposal of Committee of Concerned parents of 
Specialized High Schools, 

4, Figures from the Division of High Schools, New York City Board of 
Education and individual borough su^>erintendents. 




CHAPTER VI 



FLEXIBILITY IM THE EXPEMDITURE OF FUMDS 

As discussed in Chapter II, one of the primary purposes of the 
unit allocation forxnula is to increase the flexibility available to a 
principal in appropriating a school's funding* The substitution of 
units for positions do^s provide a pjtincipal with various personnel 
options which did not previously exist. These options, as e:<plained 
in Chapter II, result in a niDre efficient and cost*effective school. 
However, as a result of both the amount of funding which remains 
separate from the unit allocation, and the structure of the formula 
itself, flexibility is limited, 

I, THE CASE FOR IMCREASED FLEXIBILITY 

It is the contention of the report that the principal should be 
given more flexibility in running the school • This is based on the 
premise that the principal sets the tone of the school, and he or she 
should have the ability to use resources as he or she sees fit, in 
1971, a study was done of inner city schools who had successful reading 
achievement for poor children, "All four schools have 'strong leader- 
ship' in that their principal is instr\amental in: setting the tone 
of the school; helping decide on instructional strategies?' and organ- 
izing and distributing the school's resources, 

A subsequent study in 1974 by the Mew York State Office of Education 
Performance Heview reconfirmed these indications, finding that "admini- 
strative behavior, policies and practices with schools appeared to have 
a significant impact on school effectiveness?" and "the rx>re effective 
inner city school was led by an administrative team which provided a 
good balance between both management and instructional skills," 



There was unanimous consent among those principals interviewed 
during this study, that the unit allocation formula had provided 
greater flexibility for staffing decisions* However, major disincentives 
remain for the principal who wishes to take a leadership role. 

Chapter I describes the several layers of funding which enter an 
individual higH school* The unit allocation, OT^S money, school aide 
hours, and school guards are all allotted different methods, accompanied 
by varying restrictions. The resulting web limits the principal's 
options in three ways* 

I. CATEGORICAL FUNDING 

The first problem results from the categorical nature of the funding. 
Earmarking funds is a sound accountability practice in appropriate situa- 
tions. Restricting the use of funds, or awarding categorical funds, 
ensures that they are used for specific purposes, and not diverted to 
other, possibly less desirable, ends. However, categorical funds may 
be counterproductive if the money can only be used for services that 
are not required. Sometimes, a need may exist and the available funds 
may be used for anything but meeting that need. 

The unit allocation formula was introduced to resolve this type of 
problem. The previous allocation by position, a categorical type of 
funding, was replaced with the more flexible unit format. However, OTPS 
and school aides remained separate. Although units may be converted 
into additional school aide hours, a principal may not convert school 
aide hours into units. Thus, for example, the principal may not reduce 
school aides in order to hire an additional teacher if this seems 
advisable. Likewise, if a principal could improve school services by 
expanding the responsibilities of the aides and hiring paraprofessionals 
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with additional training, this would not be allowed, 

II. DISIMCEMTIVES TO COST- EFFECTIVENESS 

A second problem which arises is the disincentive for management 
savings* If savings in one category could be converted for use in 
other areas r there would be an effective stimulus to cost-effective 
organization of a school. However, if savings cannot be applied to 
other purposes^, but must be returned, there is no reason to save 

For exainple, school gtiards are allocated, in part, according 
to the number of serious incidents* A school that has a limited number 
of incidents receives fewer guards* However, a school may have pre- 
vented serious incidents by an effective use of aides, teachers on 
administrative periods, and other staff* Rather than being able to 
hire other staff with the savings which accrue by using fewer guards, 
the school is penalized and allotted a smaller security force* TherG 
is a disincentive for this type of effective management, and good reason 
to rely on school guards and simply demand more of them* 

These first two problems would be solved by incorporating all 
funding within the unit allocation formula. This one block grant would 
include all personal Services (ps) and Other Than Personal Services (OTPS), 
As mentioned in Chapter III, further study is necessary before making a 
final evaluation of the Office of School safety and the precise allocation 
of guards for individual schools and mobile task forces* Finally, we must 
emphasize that broadening the formula should not be used to mask a de- 
crease in available funds* Funding for the high schools must be rnain- 
tained* A principal cannot be asked to fund additional positions from 
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the unit allocation without also incorporating' the funds which are 
attached to these positions, 

III, COMPOMEHTS OF THE FORMULA 

A third problem, concerning the derivation of the formula is more 
difficult tx> solve. Certain assumptions that are inherent in the 
structure of the formula tend to perpetuate a single pattern of staffing. 
This is a result of the distinction between basic support and instruction 
in the unit allocation formula. 

After extensive discussion with staff at the Divison of High School, 
it appears that the allocation ^or basic support units was derived from 
the staffing patterns that had been used as the basis for the earlier 
allocation which was based on positions. In effect, each school is 
given the number of units which approximates the nuiriber of positions that 
would have been awarded under the earlier system. 

However, in order to meet the constraints imposed by the below" 

the-line cut imposed by the fiscal crisis, few schools use this nuiriber 

of units for basic support. The Mayor's Office of Management and Bud- 

3 

get's (OMB) proposal to cut the high school budget by $4 million is 
premised on the fact that most schools are not using the full twenty 
units alloted for basic support. In fact eighty-one of the schools con- 
vert these units into instructional units, (See Table 1), Most of 
this cut, then, affects direct Pupil services, and its ramifications 
should be carefully examined. It is misleading to allocate a specific 
number of units for a specified purpose if principals are to have the 
flexibility to allocate units as they deem appropriate. Is OMB correct for 
holding principals accountable for iit^lementing the formula, or are principals, 
indeed, responsible for managing their schools in the most effective manner, 
whatever the resultant staffing? 
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TABLE 1 

PALL 1977 - USE OF BASIC UNITS 
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* Denotes Vocational-' A _B_ 

Technical Schools Ket Basic Units Used Units Used 

Units-"- For Teachers For Basic 



High School 
i^raham Lincoln 


Net Units 


Allocated 


& Supervision 


Staff 


A- 


B 


X J J- 








xu / 


A A 

. 44 


OA 


A Q 
4D 




38 


Alex Hamilton 


£3 £3 
On 




?o 


13 




OO 


19 . 


15 


+ . 


98 


Automotive 




- xu 




D X 


Hb 


.00 


X? . 


1 n 
XU 


+ z • 


A 1 
4X 


Bay Ridge 
Boys and Girls 


114 


01 


24 . 


93 


87 


. 12 






^X. 


yb 




* ^ ^ 


4X . 


/ft 


1,11 




JJ- . 


n o 


+ XU . 


io 


Brooklyn Tech. 




* dX 


4 / . 




/ 


. xo 


J / . 


jd 


+10 . 


23 


Bushwick 




* fO 


-11 
J J. * 


99 


1 1 fl 
X J-O 








+4. 


24 


Canarsie 


133 




29 . 


08 


109 


.96 


23 . 


09 


+ 5 . 


99 


Clara Barton 


130 


. 77 


' 26 . 


26 


109 


20 


21. 


57 


■ A 

+ 4. 


69 


Eastern District 






^ o . 


^^9 


y o 


A n 


1 9 




TV. 


29 


East New York 




* J / 






o ^ 




21 




+ . 


A eft 

4yj 


Edward R- Murrow 


124 


90 


26. 


90 


112 


.36 


12 . 


54 


+ X4 . 


Jb 


Eli Whitney 




- " JU 


26 . 


97 


1 1 

J_ J_u 


flO 


24 . 


11 


x2 
+ ^ . 


oo 


Erasmus Hall 


193 


,76 


JO . 


38 


160 


20 


33. 


56 


x4 


fl2 


Fort Hamilton 


X /4 


* 4 ^ 


Jo . 


D4 


X4 J 


.96 


JU . 


4D 


+6 . 


X8 


F,D, Roosevelt 


194 


.26 


38- 


92 


162 


.00 


32. 


26 


+6. 


55 


Franklin K, Lane 


202 


.69 


37. 


57 


165 


.00 


37. 


69 




12 


Geo; Westinghouse 


127 


.43 


24, 


23 


106 


.80 


20. 


63 


+3. 


60 


Geo, W, Wingate 


143 


.92 


30. 


12 


115 


.60 


28. 


32 


+1. 


80 


James Madison 


131 


.46 


29. 


86 


107 


.64 


23. 


82 


+6, 


04 


John Dewey 


205 


.82 


33. 


91 


149 


.00 


56. 


82 


-22, 


91 


John Jay 


189 


.52 . 


38. 


28 


153 


.56 


35. 


96 


+2. 


32 


Lafayette 


162 


.91 


34. 


56 


135 


.40 


27. 


51 


+7. 


05 


Midwood 


131 


.42 


28. 


91 


108 


.00 


23. 


42 


+5. 


49 


New Utrecht 


133 


-70 


29. 


86 


112 


.52 


21. 


18 


+8. 


68 


Prospect Heights 


134 


.09 


29. 


76 


113 


.12 


20. 


97 


+8. 


79 


Samuel J, Tilden 


130 


.70 


28. 


87 


102 


.80 


27. 


90 


+ . 


97 


Sarah J, Hale 


140 


.52 


27. 


25 


109 


.00 


31. 


52 


'4. 


27 


Sheepshead Bay 


147 


.14 


32. 


53 


122 


.80 


24. 


34 


+8. 


19 


South Shore 


222 


• 06 


42. 


32 


189 


.60 


32. 


46 


+9. 


86 


Thomas Jefferson 


182 


.38 


37. 


04 


138 


• 00 


44. 


38 


'7, 


34 


Wm, E, Grady 


123 


.90 


25, 


20 


104 


.00 


19. 


90 


+ 5, 


30 


Wtn, H, Maxwell 


102 


.75 


22. 


27 


82 


.00 


20. 


75 


+1, 


52 




5026 


.94 


(1023, 


01) 


(4123 


.24) 


(903. 


70) 


(+119. 


31 



Reflects a 13.5% budget adjustment. 
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A 




S 








Net Basic 


Units Used 


Units Used 








Units-'' 


For Teachers 


For Basic 




Hiqh School 


Net Units 


Allocated 


^ Supervision 


Staff 


' A-B 


Andrew Jackson 


129.36 


27 . 21 


103.00 


26.36 


+ .85 


August Martin 


108.60 


22.68 


77.20 


31.60 


-8.92 


* Aviation 


168.69 


29.17 


143.40 


25.29 


+ 3.88 


Bayside 


179.18 


36.98 


151.92 


27.26 


+9.72 


Beach Channel 


178.48 


34.44 


141.80 


36.68 


-2.24 


Ben j • N- Cardozo 


163.34 


33.39 


137.96 


25.38 


+8.01 


Far Rockaway 


108.44 


25.43- 


87.76 


20.68 


+4.75 


Flushing 


133.21 


29.48 


107.64 


25.57 


+3.91 


Forest Hills 


126.83 


28 .79 


105.80 


23.03 


+5.76 


Francis X.ewis 


136.71 


30.61 


113.88 


22.83 


+7.78 


Grover Cleveland 


209.78 


42.1,9 


175.76 


34.02 . 


+8.17 


Hillcrest 


151.00 


3b: 29 


113.48 , 


37.52 


-7.23 


Jamaica 


169.53 


32.71 


143.84 


25.69 


+7.02 


John Adaitis 


218.99 


43.03 


188.32 


30.67 


+12.36 


John Bowne 


181. 35 


37. 32 


156.52 


24.83 


+12.49 


Long Island City 


136.75 


30.83 


112.40 


24.35 


+6.48 


Xfiarui n van BUjren 


1 T3 1 *y 
1 / J , IZ 


Jb . J2 


1 A ei (LA 




1 Q OA 

+y . d4 


. Newtown 


223.98 


43.56 


193.08 


30.90 


+12.66 


* Queens 


81.16 


19.39 


65.00 


16.16 


+ 3.23 


Eichinond Hill 


136.00 


29.63 


114.80 


21.20 


+8.43 


Springfield Gdns, 


154.60 


32.78 


133.48 


21.12 


+11.66 


* Thomas A. Edison 


131.48 


26.10 


115.40 


, 16.08 


+10.02 


William C, Bryant 


171.22 


35.84 


144.72 


26.50 


+9.34 




(3.573.80) 


(738.17) 


(2,973.80) 


(600.20) 


(+137.97 


* Art and Design 


129.61 


26.38 


105.48 


24.13 


+ 2.25 


Benjamin Franklin 


94.03 . 


24.96 


72.80 


21.23 


+ 3.73 


Chas £. Hughes 


99.68 


23,68 


73.30 


26.38 


-2.70 


* Chelsea 


67.61 


17.62 


50.40 


17 .21 


. +.41 


* Fashion Industries 


146.93 


28.46 


116.40 


30.53 


-2.07 


George Washington 


150.08 


31.62 


119.80 


30.28 


+1.34 


H,S, Music St Art 


132.56 


27.00 


108.40 


24.16 


+2.84 


Julia Elchman 


147. 30 


31.64 


118.50 


28 .80 


+2.84 


Louis D, Brandeis 


200.47 


38.38 


161.80 


38.67 


-.29 


* Mabel D, Bacon 


81.07 


19.45 


66.62 


14.45 


+ 5.00 


* Manhattan 


109.13 


23.01 


82.00 


27.13 


-4.12 


Martin L. King Jr. 


131.12 


27.51 


108.40 


22.72 


-4.79 


Murry Bergtraum 


96.07 


22.29 


71.80 


24.27 


-1.98 


* N,y, Printing 


105 . 72 


22 . 23 


O OCX 


22.92 


— . by 


Norman Thomas 


155.52 


30.78 


132.00 


23.52 


+7.26 


Haaran Haaran 


103. 30 


23.34 


76.52 


26.78 


-3.44 


Seward Park 


156.71 


33.47 


127.52 


* 29.19 


+4.28 


Stuyvesant 


140.79 


28.80 


118.38 


22.41 


+6.39 


Washington I rvi ng 


122.58 


26.59 


101 . 30 


21.28 


+5.31 


Food & Maritime 


102.75 


21.69 


82.00 


20.75 


+ .94 




(2;473.03) 


(528.9 ) 


(1.975.50) 


(496.81) 


(+32.09 
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_A__ 




B 








Net Basic 


Units Used 


Units Used 








[ — 

Units'^ 


For Teachers 


For Basic 




Hish School 


Net Units 


Allocated 


& Supervision 


Staff 


A«B 


Adlai S tevenson 


203,03 


39.63 


169 .00 


34 .03 


* 

+5 ,60 


* Alfred E, Smit±i 


116,03 


23 .43 


96 ,80 


19, 23 


+4,20 


Bronx H,S, Science 


172 ,64 


33 ,60 


144 , 50 


28. 14 


+5 ,46 


c, Columbus 


150,60 


31,59 


125 ,84 


24, 76 


+6 ,83 


DeWitt Clinton 


186, 54 


38,04 


153 ,04 


33, 50 


+4, 54 


Evander Chi Ids 


149,63 


32 , 03 


116 , 00 


33 , 63 


-1 , 60 


* Grace Etodge 


112,84 


24,06 


95,50 


17 , 34 


+6,72 


Harry s, Truman 


154,83 


32^.01 


120,96 


33,87 


"1,86 


Herbert Lehman 


182,63 


36,20 


150,80 


31,83 


+4,37 


James Monroe 


133,36 


28,00 


108,92 


24,44 


+3,56 


* Jane Addams 


88,47 


20,07 


72,50 


15,97 


+4,10 


John F, Kennedy 


Z lA , D ^ 


4U , 33 




33 , 12 




Morris 


126,24 


27,56 


98,00 


28,24 


-,68 


* Samuel Gompers 


88,02 


20,15 


68,00 


20,02 


+ ,13 


South Bronx 


30,78 


17 ,30 


17 ,60 


13.18 


+4,12 


Iheo • Roosevelt 


200,46 


38,35 


161,28 


39,18 


-,83 


Walton 


117,91 


26,12 


93 , 36 


24, 55 


+1 ,57 


William H, xaft 


200 ,77 


40, 33 


±bb ,UU 


34, / / 


+!:> , 




(2,629,30) 


(548,80) 


(2,139,50) 


(489,80) 


(+59,00) 


Curtis 


124,00 


26,44 


100,16 


23,84 


+2,60 


New Dorp 


126,82 


28,69 


104,08 


22,74 


+5,95 


Port Richmond 


137,21 


29,75 


114.28 


22,93 


+6,82. 


* Ralph McKee 


80,13 


19,10 


63.56 


16,57 


+2,53 


Susan E. Wagner 


145,37 


31, 37 


119 , 40 


25,97 


+5 , 40 


Tottenville 


238.13 


43,60 


202.68 


35,45 


+8,15 




(851.66) 


(178.95) 


(704,16) 


(147,50) 


(+31,45) 


TOTAL 


14,554,73 


3,017,81 


11,916.92 


2,638.01 


+379,82 
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A problem is posed by the dependance on the curriculum index to 

determine instructional units- For exanis>le, a principal may find 

that, fortunately, after organizing the school's personnel, there is 

one unit still available* If this unit is used to hire an additional 

teacher who will teach five classes of maximum size daily^ the school's 

curriculum index would be increased enough to yield an additional 1,13 

4 

units the next year* However, the principal may feel that the stu-^ 
dent body would receive more benefit if class size were reduced* Using 
the additional unit for a teacher who would teach five classes of twenty- 
five students each, allowing all other classes in that department to 
be reduced in size comparably, would have no fiscal reward* Additional 
guidance, security, educational assistants in the classroom, or additional 
classroom supplies would also be "expensive" uses for the unit, yielding 
no future financial return* Obviously, the formula supplies motivation 
for making certain educational decisions* I>ue to budget limitations, 
the high schools cannot offer both small classes and a wide range of 
course offerings in a long school day* However, the choice should be 
based on the appropriate educational program for a specific child* Without 
stating a preference, we would recommend that a principal and school staff 
be encouraged to make this decision based on the merits of the argument 
for imfproved education, not influenced by the assumptions within the 
allocation formula* The proposal in Chapter VIII addresses this problem* 
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NOTES 



1* Edmonds, Ron, "A Discussion of the Literature and Issues Related 
to Effective Schooling*" Harvard University, p* 20* 

2* Op* cit * r p* 22* 

3* New york City office of Management and Budget, Optional Reductions 
To Close the Budget Gap , released January 4, 1979* 

4, Units for Instruction and Si?>ervision = 1*05 x Register x Curriculum Index 

5 X 31*5 



Register = R 
Curriculum Index - C 

Register x # of Instructional Periods = # of Pupil Periods 



1 unit used for 1 teacher, teaching the maximum number of pupils per day = 
5 periods x 34 students = 170 pupil periods 

C = (R X C . , J + 170 
new original 

R 

C = C . . + 170 
new original 

R 

C - C . . , 170 
new original 



1*05 X R X C . . , 

oriqinal , , , 

~ — ^ original \mits 



5 X 31*5 
1*05 X R X C 



5 X 31*5 



new 

- = new units 



The increase - new units - original units 

= 1*05 X R X (C - C . , J 
new original 

5 X 31*5 

= 1*05 X R X 170/R 
5 X 31*5 

= 1*13 
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CHAPTER VII 

EQUITY IN THE ALLOCATION 
OF FUNDS 

The final question to be addressed by this study concerns the equitable 
distribution of imits* One of the basic advantages of any allocation formula 
is its objectivity, a formula is supposedly blind to any special interests , 
distributing funds without acknowledging any outside pressures. Every 
student should be able to expect that the New York City Board of Education 
has given each child's education an equal priority. If instruction is to 
be individualized to meet the needs of each child, programs will be as 
varied as the student population. However, no child should be penalized 
because he or she is unfortunate enough to attend a neighborhood school 
that receives less funding than another, 

I> THE' EFFECT OF THE CURRICULUM INDEX 

Just as the weight of the curriculum index may affect a principal's 
flexibility, it affects the per capita allocation* 

Table 1 lists the curriculum index for the last three years for 
each school* It is apparent that progress has been made: 29 schools had 
a decrease, but 67 schools showed an increase in the curriculum index 
for tax-levy classes (one school was stable) * However, major discrepencies 
remain for fall, 1978* The curriculum index ranges from 5*20 to 7*0* 

If a school wishes to increase its curriculum index, this must be 
done out of existing funds* The allocation for the next term will then 
increase, reflecting a higher index* While a school may'request funding 



TABLE 1 



CURRICULUM INDEX - 1975 - 1978 

TAX LEVY ONLY 

Denotes Vocational- 
Te chni cal Schools 

Change 



High School 


J. CLX 


r aJLX 


Fall 


Fall 


1975 to 


1975 




ly / / 


1978 


1978 


i^raham Lincoln 


5.70 


5.85 


5.89 


6. 04 


+ .34 


* Alex Hamilton 


6.95 


6.84 


6.96 


7.00 


+ .05 


* Automotive 


7.00 


6.95 


6.66 


6.89 


- .11 


Bay Ridge 


6.29 


6.33 


5.86 


6.23 


-.06 


Boys and Girls 


5.37 


6.55 


6.01 


6.07 


+ .70 


Brooklyn Tech. 


6.89 


6.83 


6.99 


7.00 


+ .11 


Bushwick 


5.35 


5.04 


4.91 


5.31 


-.04 


Canarsie 


6.18 


6.12 


6.17 


6.25 


+.07 


Clara Barton 


6.85 


6.67 


6.68 


6.85 


0 


Eastern District 


4.11 


4.80 


5.04 


5.20 


+1.09 


* East New York 


6.68 


6.73 


6.85 


7.00 


+.32 


Edwa.rd R. Murrow 


7.68^ 


6.54 


6.88 


7.00 


-.68 


* Eli Whitney 


6.94 


6.85 


7.25 


6.89 


-.05 


Erasmus Hall 


6.02 


5.46 


5.35 


5.88 


-.14 


Fort Hajnilton 


5.55 


5.84 


5.75 


5.97 


+ .42 


F.D. Roosevelt 


5.75 


6.03 


6.14 


6.00 


+ .25 


Franklin K. Lane 


6.26 


6.13 


6.78 


6.75 


+ .49 




7.45 


6.93 


6.68 


7 .00 


-.45 


Geo. W. Wingate 


5.89 


5.97 


5.91 


5.98 


+ .09 


James Madison 


^ .o3 


5.40 


5.47 


5.71 


-.12 


John Dew^y 


6.68 


7.03 


7.18 


7.00 


+ .32 


John Jay 


5.11 


5.48 


5.68 


5.70 


+ .59 


Lafayette 


6.24 


5.63 


6.41 


6.37 


+ .13 


Midwood 


5.11 


6.00 


6.37 


6.42 


+1.31 


New Utrecht 


5.73 


5.62 


5.94 


5.98 


+.25 


Prospect Heights 


5.52 


5.64 


5.80 


5.68 


+ .16 


Samuel J. Tilden 


5.94 


5.73 


6.08 


6.14 


+ .20 


Sarah J. Hale 


6.29 


6.40 


6.76 


6.75 


+ .46 


Sheepshead Bay 


5.97 


5.54 


5.78 


5.84 


-.13 


South Shore 


6.35 


6.36 


6.81 


6.57 


+ .22 


Thomas Jefferson 


4.42 


4.76 


5.51 


5.30 


+ .88 


* Wm. E. Grady 


6.96 


6.79 


7^.15 


7.00 


+ .04 


* V?m. H. Maxwell 


6.95 


7.03 


6.22 


6.80 


-.15 


^ An index of 


7.00 may 


reflect the ceiling imposed for computing the 


allocation 


formula. 











1975-76 Figure is not adjusted for mainstreamed special education students. 
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Change 





Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


1975 to 


High School 


1975 


1976 


1977 


19 7y 


1978 


Andrew Jackson 


6,23 


6,11 


5.78 


6.20 


-.03 


August Martin 


7.09 


6.76 


6.77 


6.91 


-.18 


Aviation 


7.53 


7.35 


7.47 


7.00 


-.53 


Bayside 


5.92 


6.03 


6.19 


6.30 


+ .38 


Beach Qiannel 


7.06 


6.67 


6.70 


6.85 


-.21 


Benj . N, Cardozo 


6.53 


6.30 


6.28 


6.40 


-.13 


Far Rockaway 


6.18 


5.79 


6.30 


6,23 


+ ,05 


Flushing 


5.99 


5,74 


5.93 


6.03 


+ .04 


Forest Hills 


5.95 


5.82 


6.18 


6.25 


+ •30 


Francis Lewis 


5,77 


5.57 


5.44 


5.86 


+ .09 


Grover Cleveland 


5,95 


5.40 


6.04 


6,10 


+ .15 


Hillcrest 


6.00 


6.18 


6.19 


6.62 


+ .62 


Jantaica 


6.22 


5.36 


6.34 


6.52 


+ .30 


John Adaitis ■ 


6.05 


6.16 


5.89 


6.03 


-.02 


John Bowne 


6.28 


5.15 


5.82 


6.04 


-.24 


Long Island City 


5.68 


5^48 


5.56 


5.74 


+ .06 


Martin Van Buren 


6,13. 


. 5.94 


6.21 


6.29 


+ .16 


Newtown 


5.82 


5.74 


5.79 


5.92 


+ .10 


Queens 


6,57 


6.10 


7.23 


7,00 


+ •43 


Richmond Hill 


6.05 


5.97 


6.20 


6.23 


+ ,18 


Springfield Gdns. ^ 


5.89 


5.90 


6.17 


6.24 


+ .35 


Thomas A. Edison 


6.95 


6.86 


7.19 


7.00 


+ .05 


William C. Bryant 


5.91 


5.91 


5.99 


5.98 


+ .07 



* Art and Design 


7.04 


6.88 


7.03 


7,00 


-,04 


Benjamin Franklin 


4.43 


5.44 


4.97 


" 5,36 


+ .93 


Chas E. Hughes 


5.00 


4.58 


5.73 


5.65 


+ ,65 


* Chelsea 


6.57 


6.78 


6.69 


6.79 


+ •22 


* Fashion Industries 


7.28 


6,91 


7.20 


6.89 


-.39 


George Washington 


4.90 


5.08 


5.46 


5.45 


+ .55 


H,S. Music & Art 


6.66 


6.40 


6.76 


7.00 


+ .34 


Julia Richman 


5.28 


5.51 


5.22 


5.35 


+ .07 


Louis D. Brandeis 


4,01 


4.59 


5.93 


5.82 


+1.81 


* Mabel D. Bacon 


6,56 


5,87 


6.62 


6.77 


+ .21 


* Manhattan 


6.77 


5.97 


6.19 


6,64 


-,13 


Martin L* King Jr. 


6.60 


6.95 


6:57 


6.69 


+ .09 


Murry Bergtraum 


7.07 


6,85 


6,87 


6.83 


-.24 


* K.Y, Printing 


7.30^ 


6.70 


6.69 


6,94 


-.36 


Nor:nan Thomas 


6.90 


6,78 


7.07 


6,96 


+ .06 


Park We St 3 








6,50 




Seward Park 


4.19 


5.01 


5.70 


5,65 


+1.46 


Stuyvesant 


6.86 


6,74 


6.87 


7.00 


+ ,14 


Washington Irving 


5,73 


5,50 


5.62 


5,92 


+ .19 
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Park West High School opened 9/78. 

^' u 



ll6 



Change 





Pall 


Fall 


Pall 


Fall 


1975 tc 


High Scnool 


1975 


19 75 


11 


19 78 


1978 


* Adlai Stevenson 


7*03 


5.62 


5.65 


6-20 


-.83 


Alfred E- Sndt±i 


5.53 


7,0? 


6.43 


6-74 


+1.21 


Bronx H*S- Science 


6, 72 


6*68 


6.79 


7.00 


+ .28 


Cttlumbus 


6.05 


5.74 


6,17 


6.23 


+ -18 


DeWitt Clinton 


5,68 


5-77 


5.88 


6.00 


+ .32 


Evander Chi Ids 


5.94 


6*35 


5.61 


6.12 


+ .18 


* Grace Dodge 


6.88 


6.77 


6.95 


6.90 


+ .02 


Harrv s , Tminan 


7,02 


6.23 


6. 28 


6.52 




Herbert Lehman 


6.42 


6.01 


6.15 


6.18 


-.24 


James Monroe 


5*08 


6.00 


6,02 


6.16 


+1.08 


* Jane Addams 


6,68 


6.77 


6.97 


6,70 


+ .02 


John Kennedy 


6.47 


5,94 


6.17 


6.28 


-.19 


Morris 


5*29 


5, 75 


6.25 


6.08 


+ .79 


* Samuel Gompers 


6,25 


6.30 


6.10 


6.49 


+ .24 


South Bronx^ 






7.07 


6,60 




Theo* Roosevelt 


5.78 


5.51 


5.28 


5.80 


+ .02 


Walton 


5.19 


5.87 


6.05 


6.03 


+ .84 


William h* Taft 


5.13 


5,17 


4.91 


5.36 


+ .23 


Curtis 


5.22 


5.38 


6.34 


6.31 


+1.09 


New Dorp 


6.08 


5.84 


6.12 


6.24 


+ .16 


Port Richmond 


5.10 


5.35 


6.21 


6.11 


+1.01 


* Ralph McKee 


7.64 


6,55 


7.02 


6,94 


-.70 


Susan Wagner 


5.87 


6,19 


6,24 


6.14 


+ •27 


Tottenville 


6.85 


6.35 


6.29 


6.16 


-.69 


^ South Bronx High School opened 


9/77. 
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for this higher index, only small increments will be funded in advance, 
for "each principal's original estimate is reviewed, and, if necessary. 



sistency rather than improvement, and, often for the schools with low 
curriculum index r there is an expectation of low student incentive to 
take additional courses. Thus, no real effort is made to increase the 
offerings* For those who attempt to increase these course offerings, 
they must convince the Central office that their students will take 
full advantage of the additional offerings* 

II, PER CAPITA ALLOCATION 

The importance of the curriculum index becomes clear when the number 
of units actually allocated per capita is computed* we are ucing the 
per capita distribution of funds as the indicator of an equitable dis- 
tribution of the monies to each high school student* Table 2 shows the 
per capita allocation for Fall 1977 based on the adjusted audited register. 
If one examines the total net unit allocationr the range is; 



lowest per capita allocation = 1 unit per 22,63 students 
highest per capita allocation = 1 unit per 14*45 students 
average per capita allocation = 1 unit per 19*51 students 
(south Bronx High School opened in 1977 with a register of 
only 283 students , and an inordinately high per capita 
allocation, ) 



However, the total net allocation includes PSEK Units, PSEW monies 
must be used, according to state legislation, to supplement the education 
of targeted children. Therefore, these funds cannot be included in a base 
per capita figure. One should also exclude discrete unitSr also a part 
of the total allocation figure, which are distributed at the discretion 
of the Executive Director or Borough Superintendent to address special 
needs. Thus, recomputing the per capita rates based on the net units minus 
PSEK units and discrete units, as shown in the third and fourth 



adjusted according to experience* 
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The einpHasis seems to be on con- 
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Net Unit 



Net Units- (Discrete+PSEN) 



High School 

Adlai Stevenson 
Alfred E, Smith 
Bronx H,S, Science 
C, Colxjmbus 
DeWitt Clinton 
Evander Childs 
Grace Dodge 
Harry S, Truman 
Herbert Lehman 
James Monroe 
Jane Ad dams 
John F, Kennedy 
Morris 
■ Samuel Conors 
South Bronx 
Theo, Roose^7elt 
Walton 

William H, Taft 



Per Capita 
Allocation 



,046922 

,062115 

,051153 

,048785 

,044895. 

•048471 

,057337 

,049121 

,050173 

,049948 

,059536 

,048424 

•050678 

,069198 

,108763 

,046924 

,048804 

,047430 



# Students 
For 1 Unit 



21,31 
16-10 
19,55 
20,50 
22,27 
20,63 
17,44 
20,36 
19,93 
20,02 
16,80 
20,65 
19,73 
14,45 
9,19 
21,31 
20,49 
21,08 



Per Capita 
Allocation 



,043413 
,055921 
,048871 
,044866 
,040780 
,044856 
,05^348 
,047043 
,046066 
,042757 
,052409 
,044770 
,043577 
,062987 
,096749 
,040241 
,042459 
,041665 



# Students 
For 1 Unit 



23,03 
17,88 
20,46 
22,29 
24,52 
22,29 
19,10 
21,26 
21,71 
23,39 
19,08 
22,34 
22,95 
15,88 
10,34 
24,85 
23,55 
24,00 



Curtis 
New Dorp 
Port Eichmond 
* Ralph McKee 
Susan E, Wagner 
Tottenville 



,055806 
,048276 
,049250 
,062847 
,048280 
,049569 



17,99 
20,71 
20,30 
15,91 
20,70 
20,17 



.047516 
,045611 
,043812 
.056204 
,044577 
,046880 



21,05 
21,92 
22,82 
17,79 
22,43 
21,33 



AVERAGE 



,051247 



19,51 



.046453 



21,53 
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TABLE 3 



FhUL 1978 - ACTUAL PER CAPITA ALLOCATION 
BASED ON NET UNITS - (DISCRETES + PSEN) 



Denotes Vocational- 
Technical Schools Adjttsted Attdlted Register -Estiinated Register 





Per Capita 


# Students 


■ Per Capita 


11 1 -t 4 

# otudents 


High School 


Al lo cat X on 


ror 1 unit 


AJL j,o ca Xm xon 


For Every Unit 


Abraham Lincoln 




Q7 


* Uftfty J-J- 


* z / 


Alex Hamilton 


*\JO f oo o 


1 A 7ft 


HQ Tftft7 


17 Qft 


Automotive 


;056315 


1 7 7ft 


•057347 


1 7 44 


Bay Ridge 


* V/ 'tU ^ V ^ 


7^ 47 


047'^41 

* f ^ 


^1 1 ^ 


Boys and Girls 








^ ^ * ? J, 


Brooklyn Tech* 


*050733 


19*71 


,049962 


20^02 


Bushwick 


*038324 


?ft ^OQ 


041338 


?4 1 Q 


Canarsio 


046066 


21*71 


046753 


21* 39 


Clara Barton 


*052981 


18*87 


*051994 


19 • 23 


Eastern District 


*041739 


23 *96 


* V rr V ^ J, «J 


?4 ftfl 


East New York 


.056788 


17*61 


*057238 


17*47 


Edward R* Murrow 


* 051060 


19*58 


•050981 


19*62 


Eli Whitney 


*053591 


18 * 55 


f\J^tj O J, J, 


1 ft 53 


Erasmus Hall 


• 045698 


^1 ftft 

^ X * OC3 


,042495 


^ «j * ^ «j 


Fort Hamilton 


*042927 


► 23 * 30 


*043622 


22*92 


F* D* Roosevelt 


*042848 


23. 34 


*042325 


J'K ft 


Franklin K* X^ane 




21*74 


*U4755U 


21*03 


Geo * Westinghouse 




1 7 44 


* V 


lo • 


Geo* w* Wingate 


*043501 


22*99 


*044457 


22*49 


James Mt*dison 


*043742 


22*86 


*0422B5 


23*65 


John Dewfey 


*051273 


19*50 . 


.050089 


19*96 


John Jay 


•043360 


23*06 


*042350 


23*61 


I*afayette 


* 0449 38 


25*25 


•045572 


21*95 


Midwood 


* 049593 


20*16 


* 04 7010 


21^27 ^ 


New Utrecht 


* 044878 


22*28 


■ *044878 


22*28 


Prospect Heights 


* 041389 


24*16 


*042372 


23*60 


Samuel j, Tilden 


*045154 


22*15 


•045453 


22*00 


Sarah J. Hale 


*049244 


20*31 


*051135 ■ 


19.56 


Sheepshead Bay 


* 044308 


22*57 


•043672 


22*90 


South Shore 


*046588 


21*46 


*046956 ^ 


21.30 


Thomas Jefferson 


*038298 


26*11 


.039290 


25*45 


Wm* E, Grady 


.057717 


17.33 


.055972 ■ 


17*87 


Wra. H. Maxwell 


.053769 


18.60 


*051061 


19*58 
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Hish School 



Adjusted Audited Register 
Per Capita # Students 
Allocation For 1 Unit 



Estimated Register 
Per Capita # Students 
Allocation For Every Unit 



Andrew Jackson ,044769 

August Martin ,054912 

Aviation .054368 

Bayside - .046244 

Beach Channel ,049080 

Benj, Cardozo ,047408 

Far Rockaway .046860 

Flushing .047151 

Forest Hills .045882 

Francis Lewis ,043694 

Grover Cleveland .043098 

Hillcrest .049429 

Jamaica .048533 

John Adams ,043300 

John Bowne ^ .045406 

Long Island City ,043234 

Martin Van Buren ,045877 

Newtown ,042186 

Queens ,062587 

Richmond Hill .048146 
Springfield Gdns. . .046211 

Thomas A. Edison .057088 

William C, Bryant .043070 



22, 34 
18,21 
18*39 
21,62 
20.37 
21,09 
21.34 
21.21 
21,80 
22.89 

23.20 
20.23 
20,60 
23*09 
22.02 
23.13 
21.80 
23.70 
15.98 
20.77 
21.64 
17*52 
23,22 



,046400 
*052574 
,055538 
,045562 
*049210 
*047087 
.047210 
.0457 25 
.046788 
,044172 
.044436 
.048897 
.048675 
.042829 
* 044728 
* 042953 
.046098 
.043210 
.059210 
.045587 
.045808 
* 055263 
.043968 



21*55 
19.02 
18*01 
21.95 
20,32 
21*24 
21.18 
21.87 
21.37 
22.64 

22.50 
20*45 
20*54 
23.35 
22.36 
23.28 
21.69 
23,14 
16.89 
21*94 
21.83 
18.10 
22,74 



Art and Design 
Benjamin Franklin 
C3ias E. Hughes 
Chelsea 

Fashion Industries 
George Washington 
H,S. Music fi Art 
Julia Richman 
Louis D, Brandeis 
Mabel D* Bacon 
Manhattan 
Martin x,. King Jr, 
Murry Bergtraum 
N.Y, Printing 
Norman Thomas 
Park West 
Seward Park 
Stuyvesant 
Washington Jrving 



.057078 
•036685 
,044991 
.061210 
,060386 
,037545 
.053082 
•040960 
.042452 
.056885 
.054733 
•047628 
,051657 
.055953 
.049742 
,039920 
.042448 
.051801 
.047059 



17^52 
27. 26 
22^23 
16.34 
16^56 
26^63 
18.84 
24.41 
23.56 
17*58 
18.27 
21*00 
19.36 
17.87 

20. 10 
25.05 
23,56 
19.30 
21^25 



* 05 6061 
.043253 
.043896 
.059385^ 
•053792 
.041053 
•053585 
.040574 
•042549 
.0557 28 
.055587 
*049274 
*050482 
.057209 
.050305 
.050224 
•042226 
.051317 
,045747 



17^84 
23^12 
22.78 
16^84 
18*59 
24*36 
18.66 
24*65 
23,50 
17.94 
17.99 
20.29 
19,81 
17.48 
19.88 
19.91 
23.68 
19.49 
21.86 
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Adjusted Audited Register 


Estimated 


Register 




re r ^^api c a 


IT Students 


Per Capita 


S students 


High School 


Allocation 


For 1 Unit 


Allocation 


For Every Unit 


Adlai Stevenson 


,042199 


^'^ 7n 


,044490 


22,48 


* Alfred E. Sinit±i 


,058609 


17,06 


,054633 


18 . 30 


Bronx H,S- Science 


051341 


1^ 48 


,050291 


19,88 


C, Coltjmbus 


044167 


22 , 64 


,046351 


21,57 


DeWitt Clinton 






,043337 


23,07 


Evander Childs 


,041806 


23 ,92 


,045008 


22,22 


* * Grace Dodge 


, M ^ J ^ 7 U 


18 r66 


,053265 


18,77 


Harry S, Tmanan 


AVI '^T 


21 , j1 


,047338 


21,12 


Herbert Lehman 


,043754 


22 , o6 


,044787 


22,33 


James Monroe 


: 045004 


22,22 


,045747 


21,86 


* Jane Addaius 


* U 3 3 J 


1 Q A^i 


,054545 . 


18,33 


John F, Kennedy 


,043805 


22,83 


,044999 


22,22 


Morris 




2J ,4o 


,045792 


21,84 


* Samuel Goiapers 


* V *^ O V 


X r , ^ J 


,058964 


16.96 


SoMth Bronx' 


A^fiAC^fi 

,UboU3o 




,062119 


16,10 


Theo, Roosevelt 


,042286 


23,65 


,042527 


23.51 


Walton 


,045110 


22,17 


,044405 


22,52 


William H, Taft 


,041878 


23,88 


,039674 


25,21 ^ 


Curtis 


,047441 


21,08 


,047632 


20,99 


Wew Dorp 


,047124 


21,22 


,046221 


21,64 


Port Richmond 


,045653 


21,90 


,045322 


22,06 


* Raljph McKee 


,055507 


16,80 


,057989 


17,24 


S\Jtsan E, Wagner 


,045938 


21,77 


,045356 


22,05 


Tottenville 


,047620 


21,00 


,047402 


21,10 


AVERAGE 


,046948 


21,30 


,046929 


21,31 








Hi 
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columns of Table 2, produces the following range: 

lowest per capita allocation « 1 unit per 26-38 students 
highest per capita allocation = 1 unit per 15,88 students 
average per capita allocation = 1 unit per 21*53 students 

The figures for Fall 1978 continue to reveal this disparity in funding* 

The first two columns of Table 3, based on the adjusted audited registers 

and the net-units (PSEN units and discrete units) can be compared to 

Table 2. 

lowest per capita allocation = 1 unit per 27,26 students 
highest per capita allocation = 1 unit per 14,73 students 
average per capita allocation = 1 unit per 21,30 students 

These figures are all based on the actual registers as of October 31* 

However, since the allocation is distributed in advance of the semester, 

based on an estimated register; the third and fourth columns of Table 3 

recompute the per capita allocation based on these estimates, (Obviously, 

the difference between per capita rates based on estimated and audited 

registers reflects the accuracy of the estimate*) 

lowest per capita allocation = 1 unit per 25*45 students 
highest per capita allocation = 1 unit per ICIO students 
average per capita allocation = 1 unit per 21*31 students 

Appendix II provides further statistical documentation of the associa- 
tion between a school's per capita allocation and curriculum index. 



III. EQUITY 

As stated above, equity does not mean that exactly the same amount 

of money must be spent on every child. 

Stated differently, it would be necessary 
to allocate resources in proportion to. 
'educational need,' where 'need' refers to 
the amount of resources per pupil, rela- 
tive to the amount required in an 'average' 
district, to produce a given level of edu- 
cational achievement, ^ 
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Just as additional PSEN units are allocated for students with 
special needs, other schools demand additional units in order to provide 
the special programs that they promise. Vocational schools have unique 
funding requirements in order to meet their mandates. special high 

schools also have a commitment to the gifted and talented students that 
must be met. 

However, a school's special programs should be funded with discrete 
units, not from the basic formula. An allocation formula should provide 
all students with the minimum of regular daily services before allotting 
additional funds for special needs, The present structure of the forumula, 
based on the curriculum index, means that those schools which offer fewer 
courses will be maintained at the same level of funding, unless the school 
can manage to increase the daily pupil load without additional resources. 

As a final note, if the argument is presented that different course 
loads are appropriate for different students, it would appear that the 
same would hold true for the numl^er of basic support units required by 
different student bodies. While one group of students may not be capable 
of successfully completing 7 academic subjects, it may be that they 
require remediation j job counseling, ortheservicesofa 
family para. However, while the school receives fewer instuctional units 
based on the specific educational program of the school, basic support 
units do not vary according to the specific educational program in 
order to provide the kind of additional support services noted above. 
Either, both components of the formula (basic support and instructional 
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supervision) should consider the relative needs of each student body; or 
the formula should allocate funds on a strict per capita basis , relying upon 
discrete units to fund special programs* The next, and final chapter, 
explores the second alternative. 



NOTES 



Board of Education of the City of New York, Division 
of High Schools, Memo: 1978-79 High School Personal 
Service Allocation Formula, p. 1, 



Board of Education of the City of New York/ Allocating 
Resources in a Decentralized School System: The 1977-78 
Allocation Foinnulae, Policy Paper No, 6 , June 6, 1977, 
p, 3, 
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CHAP"^ER VIII 
PROPOSED PER CAPITA ALLOCATION 

The two previous chapters present the problems which result from 
the present unit allocation formula with its dependence on the curriculum 
index* A per capita allocation would both provide a more quitable allo- 
cation and allow the principal cojtiplete flexibility in designing an 
educational program- However* because of the range/ at present* in 
both the curriculum index and per capita allocation of the different 
schools, any revision in the formula would , necessarily, help some 
schools and hurt others* 

Tables 1 and 2 deraanstrate the impact a per capita allocation would 

have had on the Fall 1978 allotments- Table 1 is based on the audited 

registers, as of October 31* Table 2 uses the estimated registers, the 

actual basis for allocation* The first column contains the register 

figure (audited or estimated) - The per capita allocation was arrived 

at by taking the total units distributed minus discrete and PSEN units 

and dividing this figure by the total register: 

Table 1) Audited Adjusted Register - 13/182*46 units _ ndfi<^S 

280,788 students '^^^^^ 

Table 2) Estimated Register - 13/182-46 units ^ oif^Q^ 

280,900 students -^^^^^^ 

The base per capita allocation was then cairis>uted and the PSEN funds 
added back in, since PSEN funds must be given to the targeted students. 
This figure is comparable to the net allocation actually received less 
discrete units, the figure in the third column (discrete units are listed 
in Table 2 in Chapter II, the section covering discrete units)- The final 
column reflects the loss or gain which each school would sustain from a 
per capita, allocation- 
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TABLE 1 



PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION OP UNITS - FALL 1978 

BASED ON ADJUSTED AUDITED REGISTERS - 10/31/78 

Denotes Vocational- 
Technical School 





Audited 




Net 






Adjusted 


Per Capita^ 


Received - 


Loss 


High School 


Register 


+ FSEN 


Discretes 


or Gain 


Abraham Lincoln 


2718 


132.51/ 


129,27 


+ 3,34 


Alex Hamilton 


12 34 


63*54 


89*10 


-25, 56 


Automotive 


1666 


83*42 


99*02 


-15*60 


Bay Ridge 


2145 


10 8i 51 


10 7*69 


+ *82 


Boys and Girls 


4020 


206*14 


215*65 


- 9,51 


Brooklyn Tech, 


57 71 


272,55 


294*38 


-21*83 


Bushwick 


2757 


140*24 


116,46 


+23*78 


Canarsie 


2519 


122*87 


120*64 


+ 2*23 


Clara Barton 


2 318 


111*63 


125*61 


-13*98 


Eastern District 


2479 


128*99 


116*07 


+12*92 


East New York 


1653 


83*81 


100,07 


-16,26 


Edward R, Murrow 


2565 


122,83 


133,37 


-10,54 


Eli Whitney 


2208 


110*67 


125*33 


-14*66 


Erasmus Hall 


3887 


196*89 


192*03 


+ 4*86 


Fort Hamilton 


3574 


174*20 


159*82 


+14*38 


F,D, Roosevelt 


380 3 


187*15 


171*55 


+15.60 


Franklin k. Lane 


4792 


237*98 


233*44 


+ 4*54 


Geo - We st inghouse 


2233 


111*24 


134,44 


-23*20 


Geo, VJ, Wingate 


3208 


163*22 


152*15 


+11*07 


James Madison 


3135 


153*59 


143*53 


+10*06 


iTDh ^ Dewev 


3387 


162* 22 


1 7 ft flft 


— 1 ^ * D4t 


John Jay 


3940 


199*38 


185,24 


+14*14 


Lafayette 


3236 


159*73 


153*22 


+ 6*51 


Midwood 


2676 


130*04 


137*11 


- 7*07 


New Utrecht 


2706 


132,45 


126.84 ' 


+ 5*61 


Prospect Heights 


' 2887 


147*14 


131,09 


+16*05 


Samuel J, Tilden 


2734 


133*76 


128*85 


+ 4*9JL 


Sarah J , Hale 


2406 


123*36 


128*88 


- 5*52 


Sheep shead Bay 


2955 


143*14 


135*33 


+ 7.81 


South Shore 


4 344 


210*75 


209*18 


+ 1*57 


Thomas Jefferson 


3643 


186,84 


155*32 


+31*52 


Wm, E. Grady 


2085 


101*69 


124*14 


-22*45 


Wm, H, Maxwell 


1754 


89*55 


101,51 


-11*96 




(97,438) 


(4,832,13 


(4,853*19) 


(-21*06) 



13,182,46 units (net - {PSEN Discretes)) 

280,788 Total Registe"^" Audited) " " '^"^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^^^^^ 

Figures do not reflect penalties 1^ 40 units 



High Sch ool 

Andrew Jackson 

August Martin 

Aviation 

Bay side 

Beach Channel 

Benj, N- Cardozo 

Far Rockaway 

Flushing 

Forest Hills 

Francis Lewis 

Grove r Cleveland 

Hi 11 crest 

Jamaica 

John Adams 

John Bowne 

Long Island City 

Martin Van Buren 

Newtown 
SJueens 

Richinond Hill 
Springfield Gdns- 
Thomas A* Edison 
William C* Bryant 

Sub-total 



Audited 
Adjusted 
Register 



2617 
1934 
2704 
3610 
3412 
2932 
2156 
2534 
2273 
2864 
3951 
3032 
3088 
4539 
36 9 8 
3203 
3337 
4474 

1210 
2637 
3067 
2301 
3671 

(^9,244) 



Per Capita 

+ pse:j 

130.27 
94.40 
129.15 
174.49 
165.39 
141.66 
106.22 
124.97 
109.92 

138.26 
194,50 
147.75 
148.78 
221.51 
181.22 
156,78 
160,87 
220,05 
59.61 
129.81 
150.20 
110.83 
181.35 

(3,377,99) 



Met 
Received - 
Disc rotes 



124,56 
109 . 80 
149,21 
171.94 
172.66 
143,00 
106.03 
125.48 
107.49 

128,94 
179.28 
155,27 
150,50 
204,94 
175,51 
144,88 
157,29 
198,74 
78.53 
132.96 
147.93 
134.16 
167.11 

(3,366.21) 



+ 
+ 



Loss 
or Gain 

+ 5.71 
-15.40 
-20.06 
+ 2.55 

- 7.27 

- 1.34 
+ ,19 

- ,51 
2.43 

9,32 
+15,22 

- 7,52 

- 1.72 
+16,57 
+ 5,71 
+11,90 
+ 3,58 
+21,31 
-18.92 

- 3.15 
+ 2.27 
-23.33 
+14.24 

(+11.78) 



* Art and Design 
Benjamin Franklin 
Chas E. -Hughes 

* Chelsea 

* Fashion Industries 
George Washington 
H.S. Music & Art 
Julia Richman 
Louis D. Brandeis 

* Mabel D. Bacon 

* Masnhattan 
Martin L- King Jr. 
Murry Bergtraiam 

* W.V. Printing 
Norman Thomas 
Park West 
Seward Park 
Stuyvesant 
Washington Irving 

Sub- total 



2259 
1765 
2244 
1041 
23 82 
3043 
2451 
3157 
3924 
1252 
1496 
2365 
2492 
1685 
2951 
376 3 
3247 
2754 
2336 



108.06 
89.27 
116.76 
52.47 
119.63 
154.47 
115.87 
159.22 
200.63 
61.38 
-75,84 
119.24 
119,80 
83,91 
141.75 
191,07 
164.45 
129.30 
119.08 



,36 
,32 



130.94 
71.15 
112. 

67. 
151.64 
125.85 
130.85 
140.31 
182.98 
73.82 
87.48 
120.84 
131.53 
99,08 
149.99 
164.62 
149.83 
142,66 
119,33 



-22.88 
+18,12 
+ 4,40 
-14.85 
-32.01 
+28.62 
-14,98 
+18.91 
+17.65 
-12.44 
-11.64 

- 1,60 
-11.73 
-15,17 

- 8.24 
+26.45 
+14.62 
"13,36 

- .25 



(46,607) (2,322.20) 



(2,352.58) (-.30, 38) 



J 5 
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Audited 




Net 








Adjusted 


Pf^v r*nni t^ 




XjOCS 




High School 


Register 


' ir i_i IN 




or Gain 




Adlal Stevenson 


4116 


203,85 


184,29 


+19,56 




Alfred E. Smith 


- 1690 


85,95 


105,65 . 


-19, 70 




Bronx H.S.. Science 3304 


155.12 


169,63 


-14-51 




C. Columbus 


292S 


142,47 - 


134,32 


+ 8,15 




DeWitt Clinton 


3937 


199,04 


186,16 


+12-88 




EVander Chllds 


3190 


157,77 


141*36 


+16*41 


* 


Grace Lodge 


1927 


94,27 


107,08 


-12,81 




Harry 'S. Truman 


322S 


157,15 


157,08 


+ ,07 






3079 


151,36 


141,52 


+ 9,84 




James Monroe 


2462 


125,79 


121*00 


+ 4.79 


* 


Jane Addams 


149 5 


76,19 


88*80 


-12-61 




John F. Kennedy 


4560 


224.09 


209,75 


+14,34 




Morris 


2450 


123,63 


112,96 


+10-67 




Saiuuel . Gompers 


1001 


50,60 


61,68 


-11*08 




South Bronx 


659 


33,94 


47,85 


-13*91 




Theo* Roosevelt 


3884 


195,15 


177,04 


+18, 11 




Walton 


3084 


156*19 


150,52 


+ 5,67 




William H* Taft 


3691 


190,29 


171,57 


+18*72 




Sub- total 


(50,685) 


(2,522*85) 


(2,468,26) 


(+54*59) 




Curtis 


2243 


109,11 


110,21 


- 1,10 




^cgw Dorp 


2663 


128,03 


128*49 


- ,46 




Fort Richmond 


2928 


141.47 


137,70 


+ 3,77 


* 


Ralph McKee 


1299 


64,39 


80.70 


-16,31 




Susan E, Wagner 


2883 


138,96 


136,04 


+ 2*92 




Tottenville 


4798 


230,67 


, 233*88 


- 3,21 




^ Sub-total 


81 ) 


(812*63) 


(027,02) 


(-14*39) 




GRAND TOTAL 


280 ,788 


13^C67,80 


13,867-^26 


+ ,54 



^ *^ 




TABLE lA 



UNITS NECESSARY TO PREVENT LOSSES FROM 

PER CAPITA REALLOCATION 
FALL 1978 - ADJUSTED AUDITED REGISTERS 



* Denotes Vocational" 
Technical Schools 

Assuming 
High School No Loss 



Ab jraliain Lin co 1 n 






Alex Hamilton 


' 25 


.56 


Automotive 


15 


.60 


Bay Ridge 




- 


Boys and Girls 


9 


.51 


Brooklyn Tech. 


21 


.83 


Bushwick 




- 


Canarsie 


13 




Clara Barton 


• 98 


Eastern District 


16 


- 


East New Vork 


.26 


Edward R- MUrrow 


10 


.54 


Eli Whitney 


14 


.66 


Erasmus Hall 




- 


Fort Hamilton 






F,D, Roosevelt 






Franklin K, T*ane 






Geo . Westinghouse 


23 


.20 


Geo . w. Wingate 






James Madison 






John Dewey 


14 


.64 


John Jay 






Lafayette 






Midwood 


7 


.07 


New Utrecht 






Prospect Heights 






Samuel J. Tilden 






Sarah J- Hale 


5 


.52 


Sheepshead Bay 






South Shore 






Thomas Jefferson 






Wm, E, Grady 


22 


.45 


Wm. H. Maxwell 


11 


.96 



(212.78) 



13h 



High School No Loss 

Andrew Jackson 

August Martin 15,40 

Aviation 20-06 

Bayside ^ 

Beach Channel 7,27 

Benj, N, Cardozo 1,34 

Far Rock away 

Flushing 

Forest Hills 

Francis X.ewis 

Grover Cleveland 

Hillcrest 7*52 

Jaioaica 1,72 

^ohn Adams ^ 

John Bowne 

Long Island City 

Martin Van Buren 

Newtown 

Queens IS. 92 

Richiaond Hill 3.15 
Springfield Gdns. . 
Thomas A, Edison 23.33 
William C* Bryant 

(99-22) 



Art and Design 22, S8 

Benjamin Franklin . " 
Chas E, Hughes 

Chelsea 14-S5 

* Fashion Industries 32,01 
George Washington ^ 
H,S, Music & Art 14.98 
Julia Richnan 

Louis D, Brandeis 

* Mabel D, Bacon 12,44 

* Manhattan 11-64 
Martin L, King Jr, ^-^^ 
Murry Bergtraum 11-73 

* N,Y, Printing 15-17 
Itorman Thomas 8,24 
Park West 

Seward Park 

Stuyvesant 13-36 

Washington Irving ^ -25 



(159-15) 



154 



ERLC 



135 



High School 



Ass timing 
No Loss 



Adlai Stevenson 
Alfred E, Smit±i 
Bronx H,S, Science 
C, Ctoliambus 
DeWitt Clinton 
Evander Childs 
Grace Dodge 
Harry S, Trxmtan 
Herbert Lehman 
James Monroe 
Jane Addams 
John F, Kennedy 
Morris 

Samuel Goners 
South Bronx 
Theo, Roosevelt 
Walton 

William H, Taft 



Curtis 
New Dorp 
Port Richmond 
Ralph McKee 
Susan E, Wagner 
Tottenville 



19.70 
14.51 



12,81 



12.61 



11,08 
13*91 



(84.62) 

1,10 
,46 

16*31 

3*21 

(21,08) 



TOTAL 



576*85 



7 T: 
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TABLE 2 



PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION OF 

BASED ON ESTIMATED 

* Denotes I 
Vocational- 
Technical 
Schools 



Final 

High School Estimate 

Abraham Lincoln 2767 

* Alex Hamilton 1500 

* Automotive 1636 
Bay Ridge 2110 
Boys and Girls 4542 
Brooklyn Tech* 5860 
Bushwick 2556 
Carnarsie 2482 
Clara Barton 2362 
Eastern Distric^ii 2554 

* East New York 1640 
Edward R* Murrow 2569 

* Eli Whitney 2199 
Erasmus Hall 4180 
Fort Hamilton 3517 
F*D* Roosevelt 3850 
Franklin Lane 4636 

* Geo* Westinghouse 2309 
Geo* Wingate 3139 
James Madison 3243 
John Dewey 3467 
John Jay 4034 
Lafayette 3191 
Midwood 2823 
New Utrecht 2706 
Prospect Heights 2820 
Samuel j* Tilden 2716 
Sarah j. Hale 2317 
Sheepshead Bay 2998 
South Shore 4310 
Thomas Jefferson 3551 

* Wm* E* Grady 2150 

* Wm* H* Maxwell 1847 

Sub-total (98,581) 



UNITS - FALL 1978 
REGISTERS 



Per Capita^ Net Received Loss 
& PSEN - Discretes or Gain 



X J * Vv 


129* 27 


+ 5*59 


76*00 


89* 10 


-13* 10 


81* 98 


99*02 


-17*04 


106*82 


107*69 


- *87 


230* 56 


215*65 


+14*91 


276*61 


294* 38 


-17*77 


130*75 


116* 46 


+14*29 


121*08 


120*64 


+ *44 


113*65 


125*61 


-11,96 


132*4.6 


116,07 


+16*39 


83*16 


100*07 


-16*91 


122,96 


133*37 


-10*41 


110*20 


125*33 


-15*13 


210*57 


192*03 


+18*54 


171*45 


159*82 


+11*63 


189* 28 


171* 55 


+17*73 


230* 57 


233 . 44 


- 2*87 


114*76 


134*44 


-19*68 


159*91 


152*15 


+ 7*76 


158*59 


143*53 


+15*06 


165*91 


176*86 


-10*95 


203*72 


185*24 


+18*48 


157*55 


153*22 


+ 4*33 


136*88 


137*11 


- *23 


132*39 


126*84 


+ 5*55 


143*94 


131*09 


+12*85 


132*86 


128*85 


+ 4*01 


119*14 


128*88 


- 9*74 


145*10 


135*33 


+ 9*77 


209*07 


209,18 


- *11 


182*45 


155*32 


+27*13 


104*70 


124*14 


-19*44 


93.88 


101*51 


- 7*63 



,883*81) (4,853*19) (^30*62) 



13.182*46 units (net-(pSEN & Discretes )) _ 

280/900 Total Register - Estimated ^ * 04693 per capita 

figures do not reflect penalties ^ 40 units 

i.5G 





Final 


Per Capita^ 


Net Keceived 


Loss 


Hiqh School 


Estimate 


^ PSEN 


- Discretes 


or Gain 


Andrew Jackson 


2525 


125.90 


124-56 


+ 1*34 


August Martin 


2020 


98,40 


109,80 


-11,40 


Aviation 


2647 


126,42 


149,21^ 


-22.79 


Bay side 


3664 


176,95 


171.94 


+ 5.01 


&each Channel 


3403 


164.90 


172,66 


" 7.76 


Benj , Cardozo 


2952 


142,54 


143.00 


- .46 


Far Bockaway 


2140 


105,43 


106.03 


- .60 


Flushing 


2613 


128,63 


125,48 


+ 3.15 


Forest Hills 


2229 


107,81 


107,49 


+ -32 


Francis Lewis 


2833 


136.75 


128.94 


+ 7,81 


Grover Cleveland 


3832 


188,84 


179,28 


+ 9,56 


Hillcrest 


3065 


149,24 


155.27 


- 6.03 


Jamaica 


3079 


148.30 


150.50 


- 2,20 


John Adams 


4589 


223,76 


204*94 


+18.82 


John Bowne 


3754 


183,78 


175,51 


+ 8,27 


Long Island City 


3224 


157,70 


144.88 


+12 . 82 


Martin Van Buren 


3321 


160,05 


157.29 


+ 2,76 


Newtown 


4368 


215.00 


198.74 


+16.26 


Queens 


1279 


62,82 


78.53 


-15,71 


Richmond Hill 


2785 


136,70 


132.96 


+ 3,74 


Springfield Gdns, 


3094 


151.40 


147.93 


+ 3,47 


Thomas A. Edison 


2377 


114,35 


134.16 


-19.81 


William C. Bryant 


3596 


177,76 


167,11 


+10,65 


Sub^total 


(69,389) 


(3,^83.43) 


(3,366.21) 


(+17.22) 


Art and Design 


2300 


107.94 


130.94 


-21 , 00 


Benjamin Franklin 


1497 


70.25 


71.15 


+ 5.50 


Chas Hughes 


2300 


107,94 


112.36 


+ 6*98 


Chelsea 


1073 


50*36 


67.32 


*-13*36 


Fashion Industries 2674 


125*49 


151*64 


"18*35 


George Washington 


2783 


130,61 


125*85 


+16*36 


H*S* Music fi Art 


2427 


113*90 


130X85 


-16,15 


Julia Kichman 


3187 


149*57 


140.31 


+20,26 


Louis D* Brandeis 


3915 


183*73 


182*98 


+17*15 


Mabel D* Bacon 


1278 


59*98 


73.82 


-11.24 


Manhattan 


1473 


69*13 


87*48 


-12*75 


Martin King Jr 


. 2286 


107,28 


120,84 


- 5 , 36 


Murry Bergtraum 


2550 


119*67 


131*53 


- 9.06 


N*y, Printing 


1648 


77*34 


99*08 


-16*94 


Norman Thomas 


2918 


136*94 


149,99 


- 9*85 


Park West 


2991 


140-37 


164*62 


- 9*85 


Seward Park 


3261 


153*14 


149.83 


+15*21 


Stuyvesant 


2780 


130*47 


142*66 


--12,19 


Washington Irving 


2403 


112*77 


119*33 


+ 2*84 


Siib-total 


(45,744) 


(2,146,78) 


(2,352,58) 


(-71*80) 



Final Per Capita*^ Net Received Loss 
High School Estimate & PSEH - Discretes or Gain 



Adlai Stevenson 
Alfred Smith 
Bronx H*S, Science 

Cdlumbus 
DeWitt Clinton 
Evander Chi Ids 
Grace Dodge 
Harry S, Truman 
Herbert Lehman 
James Monroe 
Jane Addams 
John Kennedy 
Morris 

Samuel Gom^rs 
South Bronx 
Theo* Roosevelt 
Walton 

William H. Taft 
Sub- total 

Curtis 
New Dorp 
Port Richmond 
Ralph McKee 
Susan E, Wagner 
Tottenville 

Sub^ total 



3904 


183*21 


184*29 


+ 9*52 


1813 


85*08 


105*65 


-13*97 


3373 


158*29 


169*63 


-11*34 


2790 


130* 93 


134 * 32 


+ 1 fil 

* X * D X 


'3968 


186*22 


186*16 


+14*26 


2963 


139*05 


141*36 


+ 5*69 


1939 


91*00 


107*08 


-12*28 


3200 


150*18 


157*08 


- 1*30 


3008 


141*17 


141*52 , 


+ 6*45 


2422 


113*66 


121*00 


+ 2*86 


JlOJlO 


71*24 


oo* oU 


"11* 56 


4439 


208*32 


209*75 


+ 8*57 


2279 


106*95 


112*96 


+ 2*5.9 


985 


46*23 


61*68 


-11*85 


722 


33*88 


47*85 


-10*97 


3862 


181*24 


177*04 


+17*00 


3133 


147*03 


150*52 


+ 7*91 


3896 


182*84 


171*57 


+28*27 


(50,214) 


(2,356*52) 


(2,468*26) 


(+31*46) 


2234 


104*84 


110*21 


- 1*57 


2715 


127*41 


128*49 


+ 1*92 


2950 


138*44 


137*70 


+ ^4*74 


1333 


62*56: 


80*70 


-14*74 


2920 


138*44 


136*04 


+ 6*00 


4820 


226*20 


233*88 


- 2*28 


(16,972) 


(797*89) 


(827*02) 


(- 5*93)^ 



TOTAL (280,900) (13,184*03) (13,867*26) 



(- 1*57) 



^ 13,182*46 units (net-^ (PSEH s Discretes ) 
280,900 Total Register - Estimated 



*04693 per capita 



figures do not reflect penalties ^ 40 units 



TABLE 2A 



UNITS NECESSARY TO PREVENT LOSSES FROM 
PER CAPITA REALLOCATION 
FALL 1978 - ESTIMATED REGISTERS 



* Denotes Vocational- 
Technical Schools 

High School 



Abraham Lincoln 
Alex Hamilton 
Automotive 
Bay Ridge 
Boys and Girls 
Brooklyn Tech* 
Bushwick 
Canarsie 
Clara Barton 
Eastern District 
East New York 
Edward Murrow 
Eli Whitney 
Erasmus Hall 
Fort Hamilton 
F*D- Roosevelt 
Franklin K. Lane 
Geo* Westinghouse 
'Geo, W, Wingate 
James Madison 
John Dewey 
John Jay 
Lafayette 
Mid wood 
New Utrecht 
Prospect Heights 
Samuel J, Tilden 
Sarah J. Hale 
Sheepshead Bay 
South Shore 
Thomas Jefferson 
Wm. E, Grady 
Wm. H, Maxwell 



As Sliming 
No Loss 



13.10 
17.04 
.87 

17.77 



11.96 

16.91 
10.41 
15.13 



2-87 
19-68 



10-95 
-23 

9.74 

-11 

19.44 
7.63 



(173.84) 



High School No Loss 

Andrew Jackson 

August Martin 11,40 
Aviation 22*79 
Bayside 

Beach Channel ^ '^^ 

Benj, N, Cardozo 
Far Rockaway 
Flushing 

Forest Hills " 
Francis Lewis 
Grover Clevelimd 
Hillcrest 
Jamaica 

John Adams * 

John Bowne 

Long Islimd City 

Martin Van Buren 

Newtown 

Queens * 

Richmond Hill 

Springfield Gdns* 

Thomas A, Edison 19*31 

William c, Bryant 

(86*76) 



6*03 
2.20 



Art and Design 21*00 

Benjamin Franklin * • 
Chas E, Hughes 

Chelsea \3,36 

Fashion Industries 18*35 
George Washington 

H*S. Music & Art 16*15 
Julia Eichman 
Louis D* Brandeis 

Mabel D* Bacon 11*24 

Majihattan 12*75 

Martin I,. King Jr. 5*36 

Murry Bergtraum 9*06 

!T.Y* Printing 16*94 

Norman Thomas 9,85 

Park West 9*85 
Seward Park 

stiuyvesant 12 *19 

Washington Irving " 

(156*10) 



ERLC 



High School 



Assuming 
No Loss 



i^dlai stevetnson 

* Alfred E, Smith 
Bronx H.S. Science 
C. Cdlumbus 
DeWitt Clinton 
Evander Chi Ids 

* Grace Dodge 
Harry s, Tniman 
Herbert Lehman 
James Monroe 

^ Jane Addams 
John F- Kennedy 
Morris 

* Samuel Gonrpers 
South Bronx 
Theo • Roosevelt 
Walton 

William H. Taft 



Curtis 
New Dorp 
Port itichmond 
* Ralph McKee 
Susan £. Wagner 
TOttenville 



13,97 
11,34 



12.28 
1,30 



11,56 



11,85 
10,97 

(73,27) 
1,57 

14,74 
2,28 
(18,59) 



TOTAL 



508,56 
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The Educational Priorities Panel recominends that the unit allocation 
formula ^ revised to provide an f^quitable distribution of tax levy funds to 
the high schools. In acconglishing this revision in the formula* no single 
high school should be hurt, since every school has sustained repeated budget 
cuts for the past four years. This recommendation can only be iii^Jlen^nted 
with the necessary additional funds* or phased in gradually. 

In this and previous studies* the Educational Priorities Panel has 
identu^fied areas of waste and mismanagement at the Board of Education. 
The ?anei has been instrumental* through its recommendations and testimony* 
in achieving the reallocation of $83 million into instructional areas over 
the last 3 years. The Commmity School Districts and the Department of 
Special Education and Pupil Personnel Services have enjoyed the benefits 
of all of this money (for transitional classes* reduced class size in the 
first grade, etc.). In fact* the only instructional program that has not 
yet received a major reallocation of funds is the high schools. The Panel 
has identified the high schools as a priority for any funds which become 
available through management savings. From this perspective* we feel that it 
is consistent with ovir position to request additional funds in order to 
provide equity and improved education for all New York City high school stvidents. 



We recommend a per capita allocation* incorporating school aide hours 
and CTPS funds as suggested in Chapter VI. A per capita allocation would both 
provide a more equitable allocation and allow the principal complete flexi- 
bility in designing an educaticnal program. Units would not be earmarked for 
any specific positions* but would be targeted to ensure that services were 
provided to every student on the register* as noted in the recommendations on 
attendance. Equity does not mean that each student would benefit from* or 
should receive* identical services. A per capita allocation would be equitable 
with the flexibility to provide appropriate services (pp. 129-143)* overccming 
the problems caused by the present dependance on the curriculum index. 

Because of the range* at present* in both the curricul\im index and per 
capita distribution of ftinds for the different schools, any revision in the 
fortmila would* necessarily* help some schools and hurt others. Repeated cuts 
in the budget of the Division of High Schools, appearing as a budget adjust* 
ment or be low- the- line cut for each school, mean that air of the high schools 
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continue to operate under severe fiscal constraints. None of these 
schools can afford substantial reductions in funding. Our recoimnendation 
is to upgrade those schools which have been penalized under the current 
formula, Xn order to ensure that no school suffers, an additional 
508,56 units or $9,636,720 is required to institute a per capita allocation. 
These funds would insure that no school's allocation would drop from its 
ciirrent level as a result of a per capita shift. 

It shotiLd also be noted that an inequity exists state-wide regarding 
vocational schools, which might be exacerbated by a shift to a per capita 
allocation. If BOCES funds, currently reserved for non New York City school 
districts, were made available to New York City as well, the special needs 
of vocational education could be funded, lending iir^etus to the recommended 
shift to a per capita allocation. 



Our recommendation is premised on the right of every student to a 
minimum level of education services. 
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APPENDIX I 

PROFILES OF THE NEW YORK CITY ACADEMIC - COMPREHENSIVE 
AND VOCATIONAL - TOCHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 

Park West is not included as it was opened in Septeirber, 1978, 
coirbining Food and Maritime and Haaren^- 

Explanation of columns and codes; 

Those schools with asterisks (*) were the schools; visited in 
the sample. 

Type of school: This refers to the programs offered, and was 
taken from the Directory of Public High schoolSf 1978-79 . 

X These schools require a general entrance exam, 
S These schools require exams for special programs 
such as screened vocational courses, 
SA These academic schools offer special courses which 

require entrance exauns* 
EO These schools offer Educational Options programs 

Percentage Utilization; 

This column is based on data from School Profiles , 1976-1977, 
and is a measure of the usage of a school building in relation 
to its rated capacity. These figures are the most current ones 
available at this time, (Note: because South Bronx High school 
was not open until 1977, no data is included) • 
For those students where the register and capacity data do not 
involve the same structures* the percent utilisation was not 
calculated. This is true for schools which have temporary buildings, 
and is indicated by (-) , 



The Allocation Register or Adjusted Audited Register is for the fall of 1978, 
and is taken from the Register and Attendance forms at the Division of High Schools 

The Attendance is a percent figiire for the school year 1977-78, 
received from the Office of Educational Statistics* 

Title I ; A check indicates that for the school year 1977-78, 
this school was eligible for Title X funds. 

Percent PSEM indicates those student two or ittore years retarded 
in reading or math, and the figure for each school was drawn from the 
Preliminary Allocation of Budget Capability - Fall Term 1978, 

y^ar Built column states the year that the school was constructed, 
as noted in the school profiles, 1976-77. 

A indicates an addition was made to the school, 

M indicates that the school was modernized at that time. 

Ethnicity is broken down into three areas: Black, Hispanic (in- 
cluding Puerto Rican and other Spanish speaking people) and Otl^.er (in- 
eluding Oriental and American Indian,) Any error in percent total is 
due to rounding. The figures are cOTiif>iled from the School Pro^f iles , 
1976-77, 

The Curriculum In -^irX is for the year 1978-79, and was taken from 
the Preliminary Allocation of Budget Capability - Fall Term 1978. 
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ART AMD DESIGN 


Vocational 
Performance 
X 


127.1 


2,259 


84.30 


V 


13.6 


1960 


29.5/26.5/43.9 


7.0 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Academic 




1.765 


61.34 


y 

V 


71.1 


1942 


51.1/48,1/0.8 


5.36 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 


Academic 
SA 




2.244 


63.13 


/ 

V 
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1931 
M - 1969 


72.8/25.0/2.2 


5.65 


CHELSEA 


Vocational 
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/ 


53. 5 
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21.8/41.1/37 
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FASHION INDUSTRIES 
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y 

V 


48.3 


1940 


71-9/23.7/4.4 
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LAGUARDIA HIGH SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND ART 


Perforaance 
X 
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82.35 
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1926 
M - 1954 


43.3/14.8/41.9 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Academic 
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/ 


68.4 


1925 
M - 1965 


21.2/73.0/5.8 
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MARTIN L* KIKG 


Academi c 


55,6 
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75*12 




,58.6 


1976 


76,9/20*2/2.9 


6.69 


MURRAY BEHGTRAUM 


Academic 
EO 


42*1 


2.492 


87,97 




18*2 


19 75 


44,4/28,1/27.5 


6'*B3 


MY PRINTING 
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48,7 . 


1958 


46,8/41*3/11,9 


6,94 
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EO 


L10.9 
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OF SCIENCE ! 
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X 
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0 
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13.9/9.5/76.5 


7.00 


CHRISTOPHER COLU^^BUS 


ACADEMIC 


105.9 


2,928 
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29,8 


19 39 


20.7/16.1/63.2 
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*DeWITT CLINTON 
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58,7 


19 29 
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S 
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HERBERT LEHMAM 


ACADEMIC 


103.7 
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36,6 


1972 


20,8/21, 3/57,8 


6,18 


JAMES MONROE 


ACADEMIC 




2,462 


68,45 


/ 


68,4 


1925 
M - 1962 


33,9/64,3/1.8 


6,10 


*JANE ADDAMS 


VOCATIONAL 
S 


123.5 


1,495 


71,24 




64.3 


19 37 


46,3/52,9/0.8 


6,70 


*JOHN F. KENNEDY 


ACADEMIC 
SA 


117.7 


4,560 
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36,8 


. 19 72 


39,4/27,6/33,0 
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MORRIS 


ACADEMIC 





2,450 


69,23 




62.1 
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"A " 1952 
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41,2/58,5/0.5 


6,0&' 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


VOCATIONAL 
S 


104.6 
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74,18 


/ 


59,2 


1935 


45.8/51,8/2,4 


6,49 


SOUTH BRONX 


ACADEMIC 


M/A 


659 


74,53 


/ 


67,1 


1977 


N/A 


6,60 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


ACADEMIC 


127.0 


3,884 


67,97 




54.4 
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39.0/57,1/3,9 


5,80 
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/ 
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6,89 


BAY RIDGE 


ACADEMIC 


_ 


2,145 
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/ 


60,6 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
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ANDREW JACKSON 
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6*20 


AUGUST MARTIN 


ACADEMIC 
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1942 
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-/ 


13*0 
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ACADEMIC 
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EO 
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v/ 


24*9 


1973 


25,2/9*3/65,4 


6*85 


BENJAMIN N* CARDOSO 


ACADEMIC 


98,7 


2,932 


82*17 




22*1 


1967 


40*6/3,9/55,5 


6*40 


FAR ROCK/^.WAY 


ACADEMIC 

SA EO ^ 


70*4 


2,156 


73*87 




38,5 


1929 
A - 1959 
M - 1959 


36,2/15*2/48*6 


6*23 


FLUSHING 


ACADEMIC 


114*4 


2,534 


80,53 


1 


37,0 


1915 
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M - 1955 
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♦FOREST HILLS 


ACADEMIC 


102.0 


2,273 


86.48 




23,1 


1941 


30.3/8,X/6X.6 


6.25 


FRANCIS LEWIS 


ACADEMIC 


114.5 


2,864 


85,50 




22,2 


19 60 


33,0/4.6/62,3 


6.86 


GROVE R CLEVELAND 


ACADEMIC 


165.0 


3,951 


78,58 




38.4 


1931 


15.7/10.4/73.8 


6.10 


HILLCREST 


ACADEMIC 
SA 


^ 


: 3,032 


81,08 




28.4 


19 71 


31.0/20.0/49.0 


6.62 


xTAMAICA 


ACADEMC 


1X2.5 


3,088 


86,95 




20.7 


1927 


38,3/15-1/46,6 


6.52 


JOHN ADAMS 


ACADEMIC 




4,539 


73,63 




30.0 — 


1930 


20/10.6/69.4 


6.03 


JOHN BOWNE 


ACADEMIC 




3,698 


81.03 




33.0 


1964 


29,1A9'8/51.1 


6.04 


1S7 

*LONG ISLAND CITY 


ACADEMIC 


167,6 


3,203 


86,35 




32,3 


1905 
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1 ^ ^ 

i ^ 
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*MARTIN vm BUREN 


ACADEMIC 


117.7 


0,337 


85.96 




20.7 


1955 
A - 1963 


33.2/4.6/62.1 


6.29 


NEWTOWN 


ACADEMIC 
SA 


143.3 


4,474 


87.57 




37,5 


192 2 
A -1931 
M -1954 


16.3/37.1/46,5 


5.92 


QUEENS 


VOCATIONAL 
S 


143,8 


1,210 


78,00 




36,8 


19 20 


13.1/15,1/71,8 


7,00 


RICHMOND HItL 


ACADEMIC 





2,637 


78,70 




35,1 


' 1929 
M - 1967 


17,5/14,9/67,5 


6,23 


SPRINGFIELD GARDENS 


ACADEMIC 


101,4 


3,067 


78,49 




33,4 


1965 


67,5/4.9/27,4 


6,24 


THOMAS A, EDISON 


VOCATIONAL 
S 


125,6 


2,301 


87,55 




18.6 


1958 


13,7/8,9/77,5 


7,00 


WILLIAM C. BRYANT 


ACADEMIC 




3,671 


79,31 




40.8 


19 39 


17.7/24.9/57.4 


5,98 
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SCHOOL 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 


' % 

UTIL. 

76-77 


ALLOC, 
1978 


ATTEN, 
77^78 


TITLE I 


% PSEM 


YEAH 
BUILT 


ETHNICITY 
B / H / 0 


CCkR, 


0- 

STATEN ISLAND 




















CURTIS 


ACADEMIC 


107,5 


2,243 


79,56 




28,2 


1903 
A - 1964 
M - 1964 


21,4/11,3/67,4 


6.31 


NEW DORP 


ACADEMIC 


124,3 


2,663 


78,04 




17.9 


1936 
A - 1962 
M - 1963 


3,9/2,7/94,3 


6,24 


*PORT RICHMOND 


ACADEMIC 


120,4 


2,928 


82,22 




21,9 


1927 
A - 1940 


12,5/4,9/82,6 


6,11 


* RALPH MCKEE 


VOCATIONAL 
S 


114,8 


1,299 


79,16 




47,7 


1935 


12,7/8,7/78,6 


6,94 


SUSAN E, WAGNER 




ACADEMIC 


95,3 


2r883 


80,47 




19,8 


1968 


9,0/4,7/86,3 


6,14 


TOTTENVILLE 


ACADEMIC 
EO 


118,1 


4r798 


84,68 




18,1 


1972 


1,8/2,6/95,6 


6,66 

1 0 

^ fi^ 



er|c 



APPENDIX II 
STATISTICAL CORRELATIONS 

In order to examine the 1978 fall term allocations in more depth, 
linear ^regression analysis was applied. This statistical tool allows 
one to plot the single straight line which best describes the association 
between two variables* (The results of a linear regression do not indicate 
causality) * The linear regression produces a correlation coefficient 
as well as the information necessary to draw the line. This correlation 
coefficient, *'r," is between 1 and -1* If r is close to 1, this means 
that an increase in one of the variables is ^accompanied by an increase in 
the other. If r is close to -1, an increase in one variable is accompanied 
by a decreasing value in the other. If r is close to zero, there is lit- 
tle association between the two variables* 

Linear regression analysis was used to test for the degree of 
association between the following factors: 

1) estimated register and per capita allocation actually 
received (net - {PSEN + discretes)) fall, 1978 

2) curriculum index, fall 1978 and per capita allocation 
actually received (net - (PSEN + discretes)) fall, 1978 

3) attendance rate, 1977-78, and per capita allocation 
actually received (net - (pSEN + discretes)) fall, 1978 

4) curriculum index, fall 1977, and attendance rate, 1977^78* 

Register And Per Capita Allocation 

When all ninety-nine schools were examined, there was a fairly 
strong negative correlation between the size of the register and the 
actual per capita allocation* 
r = -0*6504 

-J \j 



Schools with larger registers generally received less units per 
student. This probably is a reflection of the allocation of basic 
support mits, which allots a minimum of twenty units with only 
0,008 unit per additional student for those schools with registers 
exceeding 1,000. Hhis assumes economies of scale for administration 
of larger schools. 

However, this correlation is much less significant if one examines 
vocational/technical and academic/ comprehensive schools separately* 
Most of the smallest schools are vocational/technical schools (only two 
schools with registers below 2,000, Benjamin Franklin and South Bronx, 
were not vocational/technical schools) and these schools each have a 
high curriculum index. These schools account for much of the negative 
correlation* 

For the twenty-one vocational /technical schools: 
r = "0.5739 

However, for the seventy-eight academic/comprehensive schools: 
r ^ "0,3679 

This last figure does not represent a significant correlation. 

Curriculum Index J\nd Per Capita Allocation 

For all ninety-nine high schools, there is a strong relationship 
between the curriculum index and the niomber of units received per student 
r = +0,8640 

Once again, the vocational/technical schools are a distinct case, 
because of the high range of the curriculum index (6-2 - 7,0). 
For the vocational/technical schools; 

r = -0,0167 
For the academic/comprehensive schools; 

r = +0.8581 -^^ "2 



Rttendance And Per Capita Rllocation 



While thejre is a positive correlation between attendance and the 
nuihber of units allocated per student, it is not as significant- 

For all schools, (excluding Park West, which was not in existance 
for 1977-78, and thus had no attendance data yet,) : 
r = +0,4015 

For vocational/technical schools* 



For academic/conrprehensive schools* 
r = +0.4952 

Curriculum Index And Attendance 

Again, there is a positive correlation between the curriculum 
index and attendance. 
For all schools: 

r = +0-5223 
For vocational/technical schools: 

r = +0,3787 
FOr academic /comprehensive schools: 



r 



= -0.1687 



r = +0,05568 




APPENDIX III 
AutJiorized Reimbursable Positions ^ Fall 1978 



Denotes Vocational- 
Technical Schools 







Guid* 


ocnooX 




Para* 




Tfeachers 


Couns* 


Secy* 


Total 


Prof, 


i JS Tit T 1 Tlf^Ol Yl 










*> 




Q 
O 






O 


£L 
D 


U 1^ uluU 1^ ^ V ^ 


5 






5 


3 


T% A T7 ^ A A 






c 

• D 


Z / * D 












*^ * J 






JL 






1 






33 


7 


1*5 


41, 5 


36 


d ]C 5 xt? 


5 






5 


4 




15 






16 


14 


Eastern Hi ^l-ripl- 


37* 2 


5 


1*5 


43*7 


32 


Last wew lorK 


8 


1 

JL 




9 


5(D) 


^UWQ^ U A* 1 lUX Jt- U n 


1 






1 




Eli Whitney 


5 






5 


4 




14*2 


1 




15*2 


11 


Fort Hsunilton 


8 


1 


1 


10 


5 




8 


1 




9 


5 




21 


3 


*5 


24 ,5 


20 


Geo * westinghouse 


14 


2 




16 


13 


Geo* W, Wingate 


34,2 


6 


1*5 


41*7 


30 


James Madison 


5 


1 




6 


3 


John Dewey 


3 






3 


1 


John Jay 


23 


3 


• 5 


26,5 


18 


Lafayette 


7 


1 




8 


4 


Mid wood 


5 






5 


4 


New Utrecht 


8 




1 


9 


5 


Prospect Heights 


27 


4 


,5 


31,5 


27 


Samuel J- Tilden 


7 


1 




8 


7 


Sarah J* Hale 


13 


1 


1(C) 


15 


10 


Sheepshead Bay 


2 






2 


1 


South Shore 


11,5 




1 


12,5 


13 


Thomas Jefferson 


30 


4 


1 


35 


26 


Wm, E* Grady 


5 






5 


2 


Wtii, H* Maxwell 


11 


1 




12 


12 



1 



Authorized Reiittoursable Positions - Fall 197B 





* 


Guid. 


School 




Para. 


Spec 


Hiqh School 


Teachers 


Couns. 


Secy. 


Total 


Prof • 


Educ 


Andrew Jackson 


21 


5 


<5 


26.5 


20 




August Martin 


B 






B 


5 


1 


* Aviation 


7 






7 


4 




Bayside 


3.2 






3.2 


2 




Beach Channel 


2 






2 




1 


Ben j . N, Cardozo 


6.2 






6.2 


5 




Far Rock away 


2 


1 




3 






Flushing 














Forest Hills 


3 






3 


2 




Francis Lewis 


4,2 


1 




5.2 


3 




Grover Cleveland 


4.2 


1 




5.2 


3 




Hillcrest 


3.2 






3.2 


2 




Jamaica 


2.2 






2.2 






John Adams 


2 






2 


1 




John Bowne 


7.25 


1 


1 


9.25 


5 




Long island City 


1 






1 






Martin Van Buren 


5.2 


1 




6.2 


5 




Newtown 


15 


1 


3(C) 


19 


19 




* Queens 


2 






2 


1 




Richmond Hill 


5 


1 




6 


3 




Springfield Gdns. 


3 


2 




5 






* Thomas A, Edison 


1 






1 






William C. Bryant 


2.4 


2 




4.4 


. 1 




* Art and Design 


6 






6 


5 




Benjamin Franklin 


20.2 


4 


.5 


24.7 


20 (A) 




Chas E. Hughes 


IB. 2 


4 


,5 


22.7 


18 


1 


* Chelsea 


3 






3 


3 




* Fashion Industries 


13 


1 




14 


12 




George Washington 


33.2 


3 


.5 


36.7 


32 


1 


H,S. Music St Art 


2 






2 






Julia Richman 


2B.2 


4 


.5 


32,7 


26 


1 


Loiiis D, Brandeis 


4B 


4.5 


1.5 


39. 5 (B) 






* Mabel D. Bacon 


4 






4 


3 




* Manhattan 


5 






5 


5 




Martin L. King Jr, 


15 


. 3 




IB 


11 


1, 


Murry Bergtraum 


1 






1 


1 




* N»Y. Printing 


10 


.5 




10.5 


7.5 


1 


Norman Thomas 


11 


1 




12 


10 




Park West 


21 


3 


,5 


24.5 


21 




Sewaurd Park 


32 


5 




37 


31 ' 




Stuyvesant 


1 






1 






Washington Irving 


31 


3 


.5 


34.5 


27 





i ^> 7 



Authorized Reimbursable Positions - Fall 1978 







Guid.1 


Schoo 1 




Para . 


Spec. 


Hicfh School 


Teache rs 


Couns . 


Secy. 


Totnl 


' Prof* 


Educ . 


Adlai Stevenson 












X 




12 








10 






3 






3 






* VAi' MIL Ui9 


4.4 






4*4 


3 






23*2 


5 


1 . 5(C) 


29. 7 


28 


1 




22 


5 


.5 


27.5 


21 






3 






3 


2 






4.4 






4,4 




1 


Herbert Jjehinan 


6 


1 




7 


6 


1 


James Monroe 


32*2 


4.5 


1.5 


38.2 


30.5(B) 




* Jane Addams 


16,2 


1 




17.2 


14 




John F. Kennedy 


30.2 


3 


.5 


33.7 


28 


1 


Morris 


28.2 


5 


.5 


33.7 


28 


1 


* Samuel Gotni>ers 


8 


1 




9 


8 




South Bronx 


11 




1(C) 


12 


7 




Theo. Roosevelt 


37 


4 


1 


42 


28 




Walton 


23 


5 


.5 


28.5 


25 




William H. Taft 


32.2 


3.5 


.5 


36.2 


27.5 


1 



Curtis 
Wew Dorp 
Port Richntond 
* Ralph HcKfie 
SUsan E. Wagner 
Tottenville 



3 

1 

1- 

2 

1 

3 



3 
1 

2- 

2 

1 

3 



{^^) Includes one school neighborhood worker 

(b) Plus 150 hours 

(C) Secretary Interne or one Secretary interne included 

(d) " Plus 1080 hours 



W 



